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Over $100,000,000 
gain in outstanding insurance 
during 1949.* 


More than $770,000,000 
insurance in force. 


This represents a gain of 15% 
during the past year. 
We do not issue group. 


*it is doubtful if 20 of the more than 
500 life insurance companies in America 
can show a greater dollar increase 

in outstanding Ordinary Volume. 
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C.L.U. INSTITUTE 


Its Future 


O DETERMINE the future of 

the C.L.U. Institute, which has 
been conducted by the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers for four years, a question- 
naire has been sent by Karl H. 
Krogue, C.L.U., President of the 
Society, to 3,000 members through- 
out the country. Mr. Krogue is 
Manager for Business Men’s Assur- 
ance at Spokane, Washington. 

Termed a “grass roots” appeal to 
C.L.U.’s, the questionnaire is highly 
comprehensive. It was planned to 
advise the Society’s newly appointed 
Institute Board on the members’ 
interest in continuing the Institute 
and to guide the Board in deciding 
the nature which the study program 
should assume. 

Members have been asked to in- 
dicate: the subject matter to be 
covered; the level at which the 
Institute should be given; the type 
of faculty to be secured ; the location ; 
whether the Institute should cover 
subjects other than the technical 
aspects of life underwriting ; and the 
use of sales applications of the ideas 
presented at the Institute. 

The Institute Board has urged 
members to return the completed 
questionnaires at the earliest possible 
date, since it is planned to devote a 
good deal of time to intensive study 
of the proposed suggestions. 

Highly successful in its four years 
of operation, the Institute has been 
attended by C.L.U.’s from many 
parts of the United States. It was 
established in 1946 and has been held 
at the University of Connecticut 
each summer for a period of two 
weeks. The high level of study at 
the Institute has been patterned after 
educational programs maintained by 
other professions. 

Chairman of the Institute Board 
is Earl W. Brailey, C.L.U., New 
England Mutual Cleveland. Law- 
rence J. Ackerman, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Connecticut, has been 
appointed Director of Institutes. 

The followitig Chartered Life 
Underwriters are members of the 
Institute Board: M. Luther Bu- 
chanan, Massachusetts Mutual, Bos- 
ton; Howard H, Cammack, John 
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Hancock, Albany, N. Y.; H. Law- 
rence Choate, Mutual Benefit, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. David McCahan, 
Dean, American College of Life 
Underwriters, Philadelphia; Gerald 
W. Page, Provident Mutual, Los 
Angeles ; George Y. Ragsdale, Union 
Central, Raleigh, N. C.; Loren D. 
Stark, Connecticut Mutual, Houston, 
Texas; Leroy N. Whitelaw, Pru- 
dential, Newark, N. J.; Mr. Krogue; 
James W. Smither, Jr., Union Cen- 
tral, New Orleans, La.; Carl M. 
Spero, New York. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


HE following, unless otherwise 

noted, have been elected during 
recent weeks : Colonial Life (N. ].), 
\W. P. Gardner died Nov. 13; Con- 
necticut Mutual, John R. Reite- 
meyer, publisher, elected succeeding 
Raymond E. Baldwin; Federal Life 
and Casualty (Mich.), Fred Grain- 
ger, V.P.; Great West (Can.), 
H. R. MacMillan, C.B.E., indus- 
trialist (appointed) ; John Hancock 
(Mass.), Thomas D. Cabot, indus- 
trialist; Merrill Griswold, finance; 
Samuel Pinanski, entertainment and 
Philip H. Theopold, finance; New 
York Life, Henry Ford II, autos and 
Mark R. Sullivan, utilities; Penn 
Mutual, Edward G. Budd, Jr., trains 
and Charles R. Tyson, merchandise ; 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Assn. (N. Y.), Dr. Mark H. In- 
graham, educator and to Trustees of 
T.L.A.A. Stock, Francis T. P. 
Plimpton, lawyer. 
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SELLING IN 1950 


Fundamentals Essential 
— DC. ANDERSEN, Sy- 


perintendent of Agencies of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in addressing The Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training 
Executives in Chicago on December 
5 last, gave a blunt warning as to the 
dire necessity for the sharpening of 
sales techniques if former produc- 
tion levels are to be maintained dur- 
ing 1950. Mr. Andersen, who is a 
past president of the Society, pointed 
out the danger of allowing past sales 
records to lull concerns into a false 
and costly complacency. In the past 
lush years, he said, not only have 
incomes been high, but the public 
had relatively few places or channels 
through which to spend their dollars 
with the result that life insurance 
sales came rather easy. Today every- 
thing is in reverse—commiodities are 
plentiful and the long thirst of the 
public for such products will be met; 
secondly, and of more importance, is 
the intensive rebuilding and training 
programs under way for salesmen in 
industries right across the continent. 


Three Fundamentals 


To compete, Mr. Andersen claimed 
that life insurance salesmen must 
get back to the three fundamentals of 
selling. These were described as (1) 
Crystallization—the process of mak- 
ing the need or problem crystal 
clear, (2) Visualization—showing 
the buyer how the plan or product 
will solve his need, and (3) Drama- 
tization—motivating the prospect to 
buy. 

Particular emphasis was placed on 
the need for better Dramatization. 
Mr. Andersen pointed out that the 
American citizen today is so be- 
wildered and perplexed by the many 
national and world problems, it is 
consequently of little wonder that a 
prospect is hesitant to make a com- 
mitment, especially if it calls for con- 
tinuing payments such as the pre- 
miums under a life insurance policy. 
It is for these very conditions, he 
concluded, that the salesman must 
be prepared to give every prospec 
tive buyer five reasons or “assur- 
ances’ why it is wise and proper to 
make the purchase now. 


Best's Life News 
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R. J. R. B. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice President and Medical 
Director of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has been elected 
to serve as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Medical In- 
formation Bureau, for the year 1950, 
to succeed Leland J. Kalmbach, Vice 
President of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 

W. J. Adams, Secretary, Canada 
Life Assurance Company, was 
elected Vice Chairman of the E-xecu- 
tive Committee. 

Announcement of the election was 
made in December by Mr. Kalmbach 
and Joseph C. Wilberding, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The Medical Information Bureau 
a non-profit membership organiza- 
tion established in 1902, makes pos- 
sible an exchange of information 
among life insurance companies, 
similar to the exchanges of credit in- 
formation by local credit bureaus and 
other organizations in commerce. Its 
purpose is to permit life insurance 
companies to detect misrepresenta- 
tions of fact and thus to guard the 
interests of existing policyholders 


against imposition and fraud. The 
information made available through 
the M. I. B. chiefly concerns medical 
facts about a small percentage of 
those persons who apply for life in- 
surance. Every precaution is taken 
to see that the security of the in- 
formation is preserved. 

In commenting on the operations 
of the Bureau, Mr. Wilberding said: 

“It is interesting to note that the 
Bureau files in 1949 contained re- 
ports concerning approximately 6% 
million individuals. Obviously this 
is not a file which records the names 
of all persons who have applied for 
life insurance, nor does such a file 
exist. 

“These reports are facts concern- 
ing the applicants and do not indi- 
cate the action that may have been 
taken by any company in regard to 
any application for insurance. For 
example: Company A may learn, 
through the M. I. B., that John 
Smith has previously been examined 
for insurance and found to have some 
medical condition, but the report 
does not indicate whether Smith's 
application was issued as applied for, 
declined, or rated. The underwriting 
practices of the members are known 


to vary widely, and it is a common 
occurrence for a company to consider 
and accept a risk that has been pre- 
viously reported to the Bureau.” 

As of December 1, 1949, the mem- 
bership of the M. I. B. embraced 257 
members, including most of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. 


C.L.U. SUPPLEMENT 


HE American College of Life 
Underwriters recently issued 
another supplement entitled “The 
Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valu- 
ation Legislation,” which is in- 
tended for use with Part A of the 
C.L.U. Study Supplement. In gen- 
eral, these brochures provide ma- 
terial necessary in C.L.U. study that 
is not readily available from other 
sources. The current one was edited 
by Frederic P. Chapman, Assistant 
Actuary, of the Metropolitan Life. 
Copies of the brochure are avail- 
able at a nominal charge from the 
Educational Publication Department, 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 








says MRS. W. R. PRATT, 


a Minnesota Mutual representative 
showed us the marvelous selling 
power of the Success Bond Story. 
Bill was so impressed by this sales 
story that he knew he must use it to 
show other people the importance of 
adequate insurance protection. 
We have really learned about 
success in three and one half years. 
Bill has done exceedingly well and 
he couldn't be happier. I'm glad that 








Fargo, North Dakota 


"We certainly got double value from our 
first encounter with the Minnesota Mutual's 
Success Bond Story. We not only got some 
of the most unique insurance coverage on 
the market but Bill discovered a true secret 
to success. 

‘Soon after we were married, Bill went into 
the Air Corps. We were stationed in Topeka 
just before Bill's discharge when a visit from 


he's in a business in which the wives play 
such an important part and a business that 
will help us give our young son, Crosby, a 
secure happy childhood." 


Bill Pratt joined the Minnesota Mutual early 
in 1946 and his examined business from 
March through December of that year 
totaled $409,631. If you want to know how 
Bill Pratt does it, write today. There's no 
obligation. 


‘/ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


GLANDS OF INTERNAL SECRE HON | 
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Longer life for people past 40 


The endocrine glands are impor- 
tant in the entire life cycle. 


They influence growth and devel- 
opment and in later life they maintain 
proper balance in the aging processes. 


The pituitary determines a per- 
son’s growth and, as the “master 
gland”’, controls the function of most 
of the other glands. The thyroid 
serves as a heat regulator; the para- 
thyroid enables the body to utilize 
calcium and phosphorus; the pan- 
creas controls the amount of sugar 
in the blood; the adrenals enable the 
body to meet extra stress; and the re- 
productive glands determine male 
or female characteristics and make 
possible reproduction. 

All these glands are interdepend- 
ent and failure of a single one may 
impair the effect of the others. 


Diabetes and disorders of the thy- 
roid gland (including goiter) are 
fairly common. Other glandular ail- 
ments are rare. However, sometime 


past 40 all women and some men ex- 
perience discomforts from modified 
activity of the reproductive glands 
(change of life). Until recent years 
little could be done to alleviate glan- 
dular ailments. Now medical and the 
allied sciences have succeeded in pro- 
ducing substances which can supple- 
ment the natural hormones when 
function of the glands is impaired. 
These substances are proving helpful 
in treating certain mental conditions, 
arthritis, and even some forms of 
cancer. Their successful application 
is another achievement in geriatrics, 
the science of helping older people 
enjoy life longer. 

Thus modern glandular therapy, 
together with modern surgery, is 


helping to give the 40-year-old man 
or woman the promise of another 
30 years or more of enjoyable living. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NWNL 
agent, paid not primarily for how 
much life insurance he sells you but 
for what you keep in force, has a 
strong interest to provide you with 
just the kind and amount you need 
and can afford. He can help you 
plan wisely a financially comfort- 
able future through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Hormones on 
the Horizon’’ summarizes recent progress 
an glandular therapy. Free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE 





COMPANY 


Minneapolis S iv) Minnesota 


(This is a copy of NY NL’s latest national magazine advertisement) 
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“If you're a self-starter, the boss doesn’t have to be a 
crank.”” Back 25-30 years ago when most automobiles 
came equipped with cranks—and on cold mornings you 
needed them—that expression was a popular one in 
many lines of business. The philosophy was that the 
average individual does not have too much initiative. 
This is particularly true of those for whom life has been 
good. In this category we find some of our top life in- 
surance executives. Their work is beneficial to mankind 
and, in general, pleasant—suppose you operated a coal 
mine and had to face John L. Lewis every year; the 
tenure is excellent and although the salary is relatively 
low, it is sufficient for modest needs. 

But there is the matter of conscience. Being prudent 
and honest used to be enough. Is it today in the life 
insurance business? Creating an estate by life insurance 
is only half the job if the value of the dollar is not 
maintained. The life executives, with some measure of 
truth, can place the responsibility for an inflated dollar 
on the government; they can and have also criticized 
this situation. But have they taken any real or concrete 
action? There is also the insidious trend toward social- 
ization—insidious because it is given false labels. This 
trend by degrees is choking the free enterprise system 
under which we have become the greatest nation on 
earth. The executives have also noted this but have taken 
little real concerted action. Apparently, at last, however, 
their conscience has caught up with them. 

Last month at the annual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, Asa V. Call sounded the 
keynote in his presidential address: “It has been our 
timidity, perhaps, or indifference to the menace of the 
collectivist threats which has permitted and even guar- 
anteed these encroachments on our liberties and our 
destinies. We have not fought hard enough and widely 
enough and often enough and soon enough.”’ We could 
express the same thought in fewer words. “We have 
not fought” period. In sitting through such a meeting 
one cannot help but feel that little is being accomplished. 
Practically everyone in the audience knows the facts and 
agrees with the speakers. Most of the audience (top 
U. S. and Canadian life executives) are intelligent men 
and, in their own field at least, have demonstrated con- 
siderable ability. What was needed is not a rehash of 
what is wrong (they all know that) but rather a positive 
program to make things right. A step was taken in this 
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direction with the appointment of a committee to study 
ways and means to carry out suggestions made by Mr. 
Call and later by W. T. Grant. The most important 
of these was—use every media available to get the true 
facts to the public. 

Getting a message to the public—particularly when 
it is contrary to the philosophy of many politicians now 
in power—is by no means an easy job. The competition 
for the public’s attention is just as keen as for its dollar. 
It is sometimes quite difficult for intelligent people to 
realize how far down the mental ladder it is necessary to 
go in order to reach the general population effectively. 
If you want some samples, listen to radio commercials. 
Many of them are pure drivel—but they reach and are 
understood by the public because they sell merchandise. 
If the life insurance business is really serious in getting 
the correct facts to the public, the first thing to realize 
is that such a program is going to cost money—lots of 
it. The second thing to bear in mind is that a separate 
organization will have to be set up just to do this job. 
The Institute of Life Insurance has done a marvelous 
job in its field in a short space of time but it is not set 
up for this task. What is needed is an aggressive and 
tough skinned organization that can “not only dish it out 
but take it as well.”’ Once it starts to function, and if it 
functions successfully, the political barrage against its 
efforts will be stupendous. There are no Marquis of 
Queensbury rules in that kind of battle. 

There are many ways open to such an organization 
to reach the public. The best are radio, movies, news- 
papers and magazines. In using radio—be long on the 
entertainment and short on the message—but keep re- 
peating. A slogan is wonderful if it is catchy. Consider 
Henry J. Taylor’s in respect to high taxes, “More money 
for the people who earn it and less for the bureaucrats 
who burn it.”” In the movies there could be short biog- 
raphies of men and women who have been instrumental 
in making this country great. Each could be concluded 
with a comment something like, “Under today’s con- 
ditions of wasteful spending and socialization, no matter 
what it’s called, such success is practically impossible.” 
Newspapers are good for tie-ins. The real news is 
made elsewhere and you tie your message to it. Right 
now everyone is interested in pensions—the possibilities 
of tie-ins are many and varied. Magazines are the place 
for the “heavier” stuff, more complete analysis and 
documentation. 

Has the life insurance business got a man of the 
necessary calibre to accomplish such a task? The first 
requirement is faith in our system; the others are more 
stringent : courage, perseverance, salesmanship and last 
knowledge. Yes, that’s the correct order for this job. 
In a business of this size surely there must be someone 
who will measure up. In the words of Mr. Call: “When 
a government itself becomes predatory, a good part of 
our protection vanishes.” Our ancestors knew what to 
do in such a situation. “We must be fighters in the 
most important war we have ever fought—a war once 
again for American Independence.” 
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How a Country Doctor Won a Battle 


_—— country doctor with a burning ideal ...a big-hearted 
man who too often had seen misery and privation move 
into homes when men died ...a man of decision who resolved 
to do something about it... 


Such a man was Julius Dewey. And, on his own ground, he 
won a major battle — against ignorance and prejudice — a battle 
less spectacular, perhaps, but of even greater lasting benefit than 
that won by his Admiral son in Manila Bay half a céntury later. 


Good causes attract worthy champions... and life insurance 
found an early and staunch advocate in the Vermont doctor. 
A new idea then, it was looked upon with doubt, suspicion, even 
open hostility. As he made his daily rounds, Dr. Dewey talked 
quietly with his friends about this new kind of family protec- 
tion ... explained what it could mean to them in simple, under- 
standable terms of hope and security and freedom from want. 


On January 17, National Life celebrates the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding by Julius Dewey and his friends. 
Ninth oldest life insurance company in the land, it is today the 
nationwide institution of the Doctor's dreams. 200,000 policy- 
holders now own more than one billion dollar's worth of 
National Life family protection. They face the future with con- 
fidence, knowing they will share in the continued progress of 
their sound, mutual Company. 








be | 
This advertisement, saluting the one hundredth anniversar) | 


of the founding of National Life, opens the Company's seven- | 
teenth year of national advertising. During the month of Janu- | 
ary, it appears in the following publications — Saturday Evening 
Post, National Geographic, Time, Newsweek, The New 





e Yorker, The Atlantic. 
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FOUNDED IN 1850 , A MUTUAL COMPANY ° OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 








PADERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


URING the latter part of November and the early 
a er of December, many life insurance executives 
representing both large and small, as well as medium 
sized companies from various parts of the country, 
testified before Committees in Washington. Emanuel 
Celler (D. Brooklyn) was the ring-master for the House 
Committee, while Joseph O'Mahoney (D. Wyo.) filled 
a similar role for the Senate. Mr. Celler was concerning 
himself with what he called “Monopolies” while Mr. 
O'Mahoney stated that he was endeavoring to find out 
why there was so little risk capital available. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Celler unsuccessfully 
endeavored to have a joint investigation of the life 
insurance business authorized by the last session of 
Congress. At that time many people in the business 
wondered, with all the pressing problems in Washington, 
why he was busying himself in this particular field. 
According to press quotations he explained this very 
clearly: “Without question, the insurance industry now 
needs federal regulation—it has grown too big for state 
control.” In short, it would appear that Mr. Celler 
had made up his mind and seemingly the purpose of 
the investigation was to try and justify preconceived 
conclusions. At the hearings recently held in Washing- 
ton he suffered some disappointment since the executives 
testifying and representing both large and small com- 
panies, clearly proved that no monopoly existed and 
that there was no need nor any logical reason for ‘“*break- 
ing up” or “regionalizing”’ the large companies. In fact, 
more than one witness clearly illustrated that the life 
insurance business has merely been growing with the 
economy and that actually speaking the proportion of 
national income being used as premium dollars is not 
as large today as it has been in some years past. 

By and large, the executives testifying did credit to 
the business. The apologetic attitude noted on previous 
occasions was missing and more than one individual 
told Mr. Celler in very plain language that most of our 
present difficulties stem from the government itself in 
Washington. For example, James E. Fulton, President 
of Home Life, concluded his testimony as follows: 
“Why anyone should be concerned about the success 
of this great cooperative self-help enterprise is hard for 
me to understand. I regard the life insurance situation 
as one of the most reassuring factors in a _ national 
picture that has much in it to cause apprehension. I 
do not believe that the 78,000,000 people who own life 
insurance policies and who constitute the great majority 
of the American people want their government to ham- 
string the usefulness of their company or erect any 
roadblocks to hamper their progress. 

“Apprehension is expressed as to the concentration of 
power in New York. That is a diminishing concentra- 
tion. I am concerned as an American about the concen- 
tration of power in Washington. That is a steadily and 
rapidly growing concentration. Big government also 
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presents its problems and dangers. Life insurance is 
functioning soundly and in the public interest under the 
supervision of the states. I respectfully submit that it 
will be the part of wisdom for Washington to concentrate 
on some of its myriad of undigested problems and leave 
life insurance to work out its problems and make its 
contribution to American welfare within the framework 
of state supervision.” 

In regard to size and concentration of power, Mr. 
Fulton also made some pertinent remarks: “There is 
no tendency for a few large companies to eliminate 
smaller companies either by merger or other means in 
order to dominate the field. On the contrary, the smaller 
companies are steadily increased both in number and in 
relative proportion. In 1907, when I entered the life 
insurance business, the five largest companies had in 
force 53% of the total Ordinary Life insurance. At the 
end of 1948 the five largest companies had 44% of the 
total. In 1907 the ten largest companies had 70% of 
the total. In 1948 that percentage had decreased to 
98%.” 

Frederick D. Russell, President of the Security 
Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y. (relatively a small com- 
pany) probably spoke for most companies in this 
category: “I personally would strongly dislike having 
a limit put on the size of life companies. If a limit was 
once established what would prevent the fixing of a 
lower limit at some future date? The uncertainty of 
such an event would always hang like a sword of 
Damocles over the heads of the management of rapidly 
growing companies. 

“The size of the majority of life companies has been 
brought about by voluntary acts of free people who have 
recognized the real value of this form of protection and 
who have selected the companies with whom they want 
to do business. This has resulted in some companies 
becoming large. The size of a company is not the proper 
test to make, but rather is it satisfying the needs of the 
public it has served and is serving. If the service is no 
longer satisfactory, further growth will be lessened if 
not stopped. . . The one main disadvantage for 
smaller life companies is that they are not as widely 
known as larger companies.”” He added, however, that 
an advantage is given to the smaller company by the 
larger companies who can and do spend large sums of 
money for the purpose of making the public more aware 
of the job which life insurance can do. “The agents of 
the small companies thus find the selling job much 
easier, and the companies’ amount of production is 
thereby increased, despite the fact that competition for 
business has never been keener.” 

John S. Thompson, President of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, brought out another point. “Each company faces 
the normal competition of the entire business field, not 
only in relation to other life insurance companies, but 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Federal Investigations—Continued 


with other thrift agencies, and, indeed with all other 
services and commodities for which the consumer may 
spend his dollar. Finally it is a positive fact of 
operating experience over a long period of years that 
keen competition is not associated with companies of 
any particular size. Competition, when it presents itself, 
is as severe from smaller companies as from larger com- 
panies and vice versa.” 


From the above it will appear that irrespective of the 
part of the country from which the life insurance execu- 
tive came, or the size of the company he represented, 
there was general unanimity of opinion. This practically 
solid front, plus the logic and the factualness of the data 
supplied, may have put a damper on Mr. Celler’s 
aspirations to conduct a full dress investigation. Ac- 
cording to some sources, the possibility of such an in- 
vestigation being authorized by the new convening 
Congress, has been lessened considerably by these hear- 
ings. It should not be forgotten, however, that in all 
probability Mr. Celler has already made up his mind 
in regard to federal regulation and if this is correct (he 
later tried to disavow his intentions for promulgating 
federal regulation) he undoubtedly will try again for an 
investigation. 


Senator O’Mahoney, who took part in the TNEC 
proceedings some ten years ago, was in for a slight 
surprise when life insurance officials began to testify 
before his group regarding the so-called scarcity of 
“risk capital.” In ten years the officials had changed— 
they were no longer meekly submissive but rather they 
had the intestinal fortitude to tell the Senator just what 
the score is. Leroy Lincoln, President of the Metropoli- 
tan, keynoted this series of hearings as follows: “It 
seems to be pretty generally conceded, outside some 
government circles, that both the buying and the selling 
and the holding of stocks are inhibited by high individual 
income taxes, the capital gains tax, and the unsound 
provisions for double taxation of dividends. Further- 
more, high inheritance and estate taxes also discouraged 
the holding of common stocks. Finally the cumulative 
evidence of desire on the part of the government to widen 
business controls and to create new forms of govern- 
mental competition with private business would, of 
themselves, discourage investment in business equity. 


“The government should foster an economic climate 
in which private business can operate with confidence. 
Every effort should be made to reduce government 
expenditures, and taxes should be reduced and not 
increased. This imposes, in our view, the heaviest 
possible responsibility on the part of our lawmakers to 
provide greater incentive to risk takers and a sound 
background for investment by the public and by lending 
institutions. Surely, while anti-trust laws should be 
supported and monopolies forbidden, the great respon- 
sibility of our government lies in the specific necessity 
for developing and fostering an improved business 
atmosphere.” 


In regard to using life insurance assets for the pur- 
chase of common stocks, Dwight L. Clark, President of 
the Occidental Life, expressed a view common among 
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most life insurance executives: “No institutional class. 
such as life insurance policyholders, could in the very 
nature of their composition be expected to venture on 
this unreliable ground. . . In all the agitation to 
broaden the field for venture capital via life insurance 
funds, there has usually been the implied thought that 
there is not enough capital available for-new enterprises, 
the development of new processes, and so on. I| question 
whether any of these critics really seriously propose that 
our business should embark even modestly in the 
financing of new and untried undertakings, large or 
small. : 

“The record of private enterprise shows too high a 
mortality among newly formed corporations. For every 
original investment in Ford Motor Company, for ex- 
ample, the individual’s safe deposit boxes in the land 
could speak eloquently of scores, maybe hundreds, of 
brave new ventures that died aborning with a total loss 
developing upon the enterprising ‘investor’.” 

Donald B. Woodward, 2nd Vice President of the 
Mutual Life, presented another angle showing that life 
insurance investments are used to aid the three chief 
economic activities in which society engages: First, to 
produce the good services we need, second, to provide 
homes; and third, to finance government. He further 
pointed out, as did other witnesses, that investments in 
New England, the Middle Atlantic States and the East 
North Central States are less than the amount of policy 
reserves held for residents in each of these sections ; that 
is, the ratio of investments to such reserves held for 
residents of those in that region is less than one hundred, 
but in all other regions investment exceeds reserves 
and in the Southwest are much more than double. In 
short, the point he was making was that life insurance 
investments, where feasible, are sent to sections where 
the need is greatest. 

What this year will bring in the way of federal action 
regarding the life insurance business is not possible to 
foresee. It should be borne in mind that the government 
has some very serious problems of its own dealing with 
the budget and taxation, neither of which reflect favor- 
ably on the party in power. Since politicians don’t 
change very much the standard method of meeting such 
a situation is to create diversion. The Emperors of 
Ancient Rome used to provide circuses; the politicians 
today provide investigations. If the life insurance execu- 
tives continue to exercise the same spirit and courage 
shown in these preliminary hearings, it might be possible 
for some of the diversions to boomerang. It has taken 
a long time but there appears to be hope that those 
representing the business have come to realize that the 
best defense is a strong offense. It is regrettable that 
the Institute of Life Insurance does not sponsor a radio 
program or a television show, or perhaps both. Utilizing 
those mediums today is one of the best means of getting 
your side of the story over to the public. On the other 
hand, even if investigations are held they probably 
couldn’t come at a better time. Financially and other- 
wise, the companies appear to be in as good condition 
right now as they have been in many, many years. 
Fortunately too, there are also more of them at this time 
than any other time in the history of the business. 
Everything should come out all right in the new year. 
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INVESTMENT 


by JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Director of Investment Research 


HE admitted assets of all 

United States legal reserve 

life insurance companies will 
approximate $59.3 billions by the 
end of 1949. This compares with 
$55.5 billions as of the end of 1948 
and thus represents an increase of 
about $3.8 billions during the year. 
Total admitted assets increased $3.7 
billions in 1945, $3.4 billions in 1946, 
$3.6 billions in 1947, and $3.8 billions 
in 1948. The average annual increase 
in the period 1945—1949 inclusive ex- 
ceeds $3.6 billions. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 
assets of all United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies at the 
close of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 
The figures for the end of 1949 are 
preliminary estimates.* It is interest- 
ing to note that, reflecting the heavy 
volume of capital formation in the 
private sectors of our national econ- 
omy during the past three years, 
public utility bond holdings rose 
from 11.6 percent of assets at the 
end of 1946 to about 16.5 percent of 
assets at the close of 1949; industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds, mainly in- 
dustrials, increased from 6.9 percent 
to 14.9 percent in the same period; 
and mortgage holdings rose from 
14.8 percent to 21.7 percent. At the 
same time, holdings of United States 
Government bonds declined from 
44.9 percent to 25.6 percent of assets. 

Table 2 shows that for the third 
straight year the private sectors of 
the economy have developed a vast 
demand for investible funds. Life 
company holdings of public utility 
bonds increased by $1.0 billion in 

(Continued on the next page) 


* Final estimates based on actual year-end 


lata of about 350 companies will become 
available in the Spring of 1950, 
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by BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


Manager 


URING the past year, life in- 

surance has continued a sat- 

isfactory growth. For the 
fourth consecutive year, the volume 
of new life insurance coverage pur- 
chased by United States residents 
from legal reserve life insurance 
companies has exceeded all previous 
annual records. There is now more 
life insurance in force on more 
United States lives than ever before 
while funds flowing back to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries throughout 
the nation in the form of policy bene- 
fits have attained an annual volume 
greater than any previously enjoyed. 

According to current estimates, 
new life insurance policies purchased 
in 1949 by United States residents 
from legal reserve life insurance 
companies of this country and Can- 
ada will total about $23,200,000,000, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions. This is roughly 
about the same volume as in 1948 
and in 1947. This triennial volume 
of over $69,000,000,000 of new life 
insurance exceeds by 40% such pur- 
chases during any previous three- 
year period. 

The three classes of business—or- 
dinary, industrial and group—have 
all followed different trends, how- 
ever, in the 1947-1949 period. Ordi- 
nary insurance last year receded 
slightly from the 1947 peak of $15,- 
457,000,000 to $15,346,000,000. The 
1949 new ordinary total will be close 
to, but probably just below the 1948 
level. It is presently estimated at 
$15,300,000,000 or Ao of 1% below 
1948. New industrial insurance last 
year also showed a slight recession 
from the 1947 level but this year it 


is expected to overtop the 1947 peak 
(Continued on page 62) 
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by EUGENE M. THORE 


General Counsel 


HE services of the Associa- 

tion are many, but its princi- 

pal responsibility relates to 
legislation designed to regulate the 
business of life insurance in the in- 
terest of policyholders and_ their 
beneficiaries. As a by-product of 
this intimate contact with the legis- 
lative process, the Association is fre- 
quently consulted and takes action 
in connection with numerous legal 
problems of general interest to the 
business. It occasionally participates 
in important litigation. This report 
deals with these legislative and legal 
activities. 

In the life insurance business the 
legislative function, in the main, de- 
pends for success upon the combined 
efforts of company representatives 
who participate in research and the 
formulation of legislative policy, the 
legislative representatives in the field 
who present the views of the business 
on pending proposals, the staffs of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Association, and other interested 
associations or groups. The forces 
at work are too numerous to describe. 
Each performs a necessary function 
in the development of sound legisla- 
tion. It is a united effort, the efficacy 
of which depends to a great extent 
on the successful coordination of all 
components and the full utilization 
and integration of the abilities and 
experience of available personnel. 
The best results are achieved in a 
spirit of cooperation, which not only 
fully recognizes the need for tech- 
nical skills but also readily acknowl- 
edges the transcending importance 
of the practical experience and re- 
sponsibilities of the legislative repre- 
sentative in the field. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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INVESTMENTS, BY CLASSES, 1946-1949 
ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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December 31, 1946 December 31, 1947 December 31, 1948 December 31, 1949 
Amount % of Amount % of Amount © of Amount % of 
Investment Class Outstanding Total Outstanding Total Outstanding Total Outstanding Total 
Bonds—U. S. Government ...... $21,639,051,000 44.9 $20,020,582,000 38.7 $16,740,749,000 30.2 $15,175,000,000 254 Rail 
ty GA GE BEM, ceccccceccccen 615,702,000 1.3 609,128,000 1.2 874,543,000 1.6 1,050,000,000 18 Pub 
Lg Se 1,317,581,000 2.7 1,354,683,000 2.6 1,446,361,000 2.6 1,430,000,000 24 Indi 
"Other For. Gov't ..cccccccces 11,009,000 0 18,706,000 0 20,135,000 0 20,000,000 () Stor 
—_—— —_—_——_——_ — —— ——-—— + : Mol 
Total Government ........... 23,583,343,000 48.9  22,003,099,000 42.5 19,081,788,000 34.4 17,675,000.000 20 8 Kea 
ih i a a 2,870,211,000 6.0 2,843,580,000 5.5 3,000,582,000 5.4 3,000,000,000 5] Pol 
i Lt Be eee 5,582,781,000 11.6 6,941,010,000 313.4 8,736,032,000 15.7 9.775,000,000 16.5 
gene) iy Se a oe 3,313,727,000 6.9 4,968,739,000 9.6 7,146,405,000 12.9 8,825,000,000 14.9 
—- pitas .cememetin . ous > : Tot 
Di Giddruereenenkesebtnwas 35,350,062,000 73.4  36,756428000 71.0 37,964, 807. 000 68.4 392 75,000,000 06.3 
Stocks—Railroad .............. 99,778,000 2 93,652,000 2 99,549,000 2 100,000,000 2 me 
PU GOUT “accncocccweces 340,244,000 a 375,143,000 b 372,073,000 v/ 500,000,000 8 
DEN. 65cbGent d06edessd ease 807,207,000 = 1.7 921,688,000 1.8 955,615,000 1.7 1,025,000,000 17 bu: 
ES Se ee ae eee a ee 1 247,229,000 2.6 1 390,483,000 2.7 1,427,237, 000 2.6 1,625,000,000 27 “ 
she 
Mortgages—Farm ............. 794,534,000 1.6 894,600,000 1.7 987,288,000 1.8 1,150,000,000 1.9 ves 
SE dk adds weweuwéheiedeukes 6,360,211,000 13.2 7 779,977 OOO 15.1 9.835,415,000 = 17.7 11,725,000,000 = 198 res 
pe Pie ~ DE ses eL 
DL ip6hphinnseheeKedmnanedé 7,154,745,000 148 8,674,577,000 168 ~ 10,822. 703.000 19.5 12.875,000,000 217 an 
ST sccdcndebnyes vase. « 734,937,000 1.5 860,199,000 1.7 1,054,438,000 1.9 1,250,000,000 2. 19. 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes 1,890,766,000 3.9 1 937,008,000 3.7 2,054,110,000 37 2,225,000,000 3.8 
eee atta aw kein on 756,112,000 1.6 1,020,442,000 2.0 909,421,000 1.6 850,000,000 1. hel 
Other Admitted Assets ........ 1,056,945,000 = 2.2 1,103,850,000 2.1 1,279,166,000 3 =2.3 1 200,000,000 2.0 art 
Total Admitted Assets ......... $48,190,796,000 100.0 $51,742,987,000 100.0 $55,511,882,000 100.0 $59,300,000,000 — 100.0 on 
oti 
*Tncludes all political subdivisions. hai 
Sources of the above data, compiled jointly by the Institute of Life Insurance and the Life Insurance Association of America: 
1949 data are preliminary estimates based on actual October 31 records of about 135 companies, which at the end of 1948, held lo 
about 97% of the total Admitted Assets of all United States legal reserve companies. cel 
Sc 
Investments—Continued lions during the same period of last acquisitions in 1948 amounted to ha 
year. This considerable decline re- about $11.4 billions, as compared on 
1949,*or approximately 12 percent, flects primarily a reduction of more with a net increase of assets in that M 
and holdings of industrial and mis- than $1 billion in all United States year of $3.8 billions. The much - 
cellaneous bonds rose by $1.7 bil- Government obligations required. higher figure for acquisitions grows st 
lions, or 23 percent. Mortgage loans, But substantial reductions also oc- out of the fact that the companies Int 
providing funds not only to home- curred in the private sectors of the sold some of their holdings in 1948, to 
owners but also many small and economy. The acquisition of public mainly government securities, and = 
medium-sized business concerns, in- utility bonds declined $304 millions, also had additional funds to invest as _ 
creased by $2.1 billions, or 19 per- of railroad bonds $96 millions, and a result of maturing investments, re- T/ 
cent. Real estate holdings increased of industrial and miscellaneous bonds | fundings, and amortization of exist- 
by $196 millions and stocks by $198 $108 millions. Table 3 shows ac- ing investments. R 
millions. quisitions of new investments for the The geographic distribution of life , 
Despite the moderate recession in full calendar year 1948 and for the insurance investments for 49 com- 
business activity during the first half first nine months of 1948 and 1949. panies shows. clearly that the capital 
of this year, the life insurance com- It is interesting to note that gross funds created by the life insurance 
panies disposed of $1.6 billions of __ a ee : 
Federal obligations to meet the heavy TABLE 2 N, 
capital demand of private borrowers. M 
ee re eee NEW INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS, 1947-1949 - 
BS ON State ang munierpa’ ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES \ 
bonds have increased by $434 mil- S, 
lions since 1946, and increases over “— 1949 ' E; 
~_ : 4 O48 ( Estimated \\ 
the three-year period have also 0c-  paitroad Bonds .......06...0000. $ -26,631,000  $ 157,002,000 582,000 M 
curred in the holdings of bonds of Public Utility Bonds ............ 1,358,229,000 —-1,795,022,000 —_—_1,038,968,000 Pp 
the Canadian Government as well as Industrial & Misc. Bonds ........ 1,655,012,000 2,177 ,666,000 1,678,595 ,000 T 
. : CE DE tee Bad elas aus 46 ios 143,254,000 36,754,000 197,763,000 
of the bonds of other foreign govern-  jiortgage Loans 22. 1,519,832,000 — 2,148,126,000 —-2,052,297,000 
ments. I a i ed 125,262,000 194,239,000 195,562,000 C 
Gross acquisitions of new invest- Policy Loans & Premium Notes .. 46,242,000 117,102,000 170,890,000 N 
ments by United States legal reserve —-Potal Private .........-..-0-.. 4,821,200,000  6,625,911,000 _5,333,493,000 
life insurance companies totaled $6.6 Total Government Bonds ........ ~1,580,244,000  -2,921,311,000 -1,406,788,000 
billions during the first nine months Cash & Other Assets ecccepececes 311,235,000 64,295,000 ~138,587,000 
of 1949 as compared with $8.2 bil- Increase in Admitted Assets... 3,552,191,000 _3,768,895,000 _3,788,118,000 s 
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TABLE 3 


ACQUISITIONS OF INVESTMENTS—1948 AND 1949 


(All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies) 


Railroad Bonds Pesebeboeteasorsretsestoeeseeses 
Public Utility Bonds ......ccccccccccceess 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds ....... 


Stocks 


Mortgage List oon s dubudh ogee deb 6s 
end BOGGOD cc ccccccseccsceeceseseccccess 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes ......... 


EE ee ee nee ee 
Total Government Bonds ................. 


Total 
Source: Institute of Life Insurance. 
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Year 1948 1948 

$ 248,000,000 $ 188,000,000 
1,983,000,000 1 326,000,000 
2,595,000,000 1,727 000,000 
185,000,000 162,000,000 
3,421,000,000 2,467 ,000,000 
277,000,000 205,000,000 
414,000,000 302,000,000 
9, 123,000,000 6,377 ,000,000 
2,233,000,000 1,856,000,000 
11,356,000,000 8,233, 000,000 





——First 9 Months— \ 
Net Change 








1949 

$ 92,000,000 $ -96,000,000 
1,022,000,000 304,000,000 
1,619,000,000 108,000,000 
173,000,000 11,000,000 
2,505,000,000 38,000,000 
175,000,000 30,000,000 
361,000,000 59,000,000 
5,947,000,000 430,000,000 
680,000,000 ~1,176,000,000 
6,627,000,000 ~1,606,000,000 








business flow to the most rapidly 
growing sections of the country. As 
shown in Table 4, life insurance in- 
vestments in the West South Central 
region ( Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma) were at the end of 
1948 almost 263 percent of reserves 
held for insurance in force in that 
area. The ratio of investments to 
reserves in the East South Central 
States (Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi) was nearly 
190 percent, and was over 150 per- 
cent for both the Mountain and 
South Atlantic States. On the other 
hand, the ratio for New England was 
only slightly over 68 percent, for the 
Middle Atlantic States about 76 per- 
cent, and for the East North Central 
States about 95 per cent. Thus the 
life insurance companies, in response 
to market forces, are channeling 
capital funds from regions where 


they are relatively plentiful to re- 
gions where they are relatively 
scarce, 

Table 5 shows the net increase in 
life insurance investments in 1948 by 
geographic regions. (U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds are excluded from this 
tabulation.) As would be expected, 
the largest net increases were in the 
Kast North Central States and the 
Middle Atlantic States. It is sig- 
nificant to note, however, the sub- 
stantial net increases in the West 
South Central, Pacific, South Atlan- 
tic, and West North Central regions. 
The 1948 net increase in total mort- 
gage loans amounted to $340,025,000 
in the Pacific States, $300,119,000 in 
the West South Central States, and 
$303,978,000 in the South Atlantic 
States, as compared with $283,494,- 
000 in the East North Central States, 


* We didn’t have it at press time. 





TABLE 4 


1948 INVESTMENTS, RESERVES, AND 
RATIO OF INVESTMENTS TO RESERVES, BY UNITED STATES DIVISIONS 


(For 49 Companies Representing 89.19, of the Admitted Assets of 
all U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies at End of 1948) 














Ratio, 
248 Investments 
Division Investments * Reserves to Reserves 
New England ............... $ 2,535,657,000 $ 3,713,694,000 68.3% 
Middle Atlantic .............. 10,834,280,000 14,281,678,000 75.9 
Kast North Central .......... 9, 296,245,000 9.757,334,000 95.3 
West North Central .......... 3,887,233,000 3,687 ,870,000 105.4 
a N,  REET COLE 5,409, 150,000 3,588,078,000 150.8 
Kast South Central .......... 2,532,163,000 1,333,688,000 189.9 
West South Central .......... 4,269,513,000 1,624,697 ,000 262.8 
MED. cach ccbsnscnccaccds 1,365,913,000 885,552,000 154.2 
PUNE oc cesbsesesaccenes sass 4,271,532,000 3,557,799,000 120.1 
erritories and Possessions ... 28,731,000 93,722,000 30.7 
— 8 8 6+ rae 44,430,417,000 42,524,112,000 104.5 
Canada and Other Foreign .... 2,341,409,000 863,579,000 271.1 
Co ee, eres 2,711,102,000 122,889,000 
i choot neeh «au eh abies 49 482,928,000 43,510,580,000 113.7 





* Distribution of investments is in accordance with the geographic location of the properties 
securing the investments, with U. S. Government bonds allocated on a population basis. 
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and $143,189,000 in the Middle At- 
lantic States. The 1948 net increase 
in industrial bonds and _ stocks 
amounted to $205,024,000 in the 
West South Central States and 
$169,728,000 in the South Atlantic 
States, as compared with $345,677,- 
000 and $320,644,000 respectively in 
the Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central regions. 

Further details concerning the 
geographical distribution of invest- 
ments are included in the appendix * 
which presents an extensive body of 
data relating to the same group of 
companies representing 89.1 percent 
of the assets of all United States legal 
reserve life companies. The growth 
and distribution of their assets by 1n- 
vestment classifications are shown 
since 1906 and, for 1947 and 1948, 
each investment classification is 
broken down by geographical divi- 
sions. 

Table 6 shows on a combined basis 
for 49 companies net investment 
earnings, mean ledger assets (ad- 
justed), and the ratio of earnings to 
assets. As can be seen, the ratio 
declined virtually without interrup- 
tion from 5.03 percent in 1930 to 
2.87 percent in 1947, a fall of 43 
percent. To some extent this decline 
was due to the increasing proportion 
of low-yielding U. S. Government 
obligations held by the companies, 
but primary responsibility must be 
placed upon the prolonged decline in 
the general level of interest rates 
throughout the 1930’s and the early 
1940’s. The moderate rise in the 
ratio in 1948, growing out of the in- 
crease in interest rates last year in 
response to the enormous demand 
for capital funds from the private 
sectors of the economy, is an encour- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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HERE will be 30 million more 

persons in the United States by 
1975 and “this may be an under- 
statement,’ Donald B. Woodward, 
economist of the Mutual Life of 
New York, told the Agency Man- 
agement Association’s Annual Meet- 
ing at Quebec. 

“To those of you who don't want 
hgures to be too abstract, or too 
much dressed up in economic con- 
siderations, let me tell you what 30 
million people mean: 30 million 
people mean an addition to the 
market as great as the addition of 
another New York City, plus 
another Chicago, plus another Los 
Angeles, plus another Detroit, plus 
another Philadelphia, plus another 
San Francisco, plus another St. 
Louis, all added together,” Mr. 
Woodward, Second Vice President 
of his company, declared. 

“This business outlook is, I sub- 
mit, an amazing and wonderful pros- 
pect. But I don’t suggest for a mo- 
ment that the outlook is life on a 
bed of rose petals with never a care 
or never a worry. 

“However, never before have men 
and women had such tools, both 


I97o 


physical and mental, to provide the 
good life and to attain a better one. 
Never before has there existed such 
a vast pool of knowledge, nor the 
time and wherewithal to utilize it, 
to attain a freer, happier, and more 
satisfactory life for all.” 


Projections 


Mr. Woodward traced the charac- 
teristics of the buying public from 
1900 to the present, and then pro- 
jected forecasts to 1975. His speech 
was one of the highlights of the 
meeting. Here are some of his pro- 
jections : 

Income: For an average four-per- 
son family in the United States, in- 
come rose from less than $1,000 a 
year in 1900 to nearly $6,000 a year 
today in dollars as they were; even 
in dollars of constant purchasing 
power the rise has been more than 
2% times. Even on the most cau- 
tious projection to 1975 it will rise 
somewhat and on more realistic as- 
sumptions it will rise to somewhere 
from $7,100 a year to $9,600 a year 
in dollars of present purchasing 
power. 
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Life expectancy of men: in 1900. 
a man 35 years old could expect to 
live 31 years, so he had to think of 
only one year of retirement. Aft 
present, it has advanced to 35 years 
of expectancy so that he needs to 
provide for five years of retirement. 
By 1975, he will need to consider 
providing for seven years of retire- 
ment. 


Mortality: In 1900, 58 out of 100 
men would live beyond age 65; at 
present, 68 men out of 100 live to 
more than 65 years; by 1975, 75 
men out of 100 may reach 65 and 
beyond. 

Mr. Woodward also showed a ris- 
ing life expectancy for women and 
an increase in the number of em- 
ployed women and their income. All 
of these factors will continue to in- 
crease in the new quarter century, 
1950-1975. He also showed how the 
needs trom the standpoint of income 
for families would continue to grow. 


“The outlook for our business is 
that the needs for a typical family 
will grow and that the proportion of 
women having jobs will rise,” Mr. 
Woodward said. “But, in addition, 
there will be an increase in the num- 
bers of women, and, there will be an 
increase in the number of families. 
The market, the business outlook, 
will thus rise doubly—it will rise in 
numbers, and the needs of each of 
these numbers will be greater.” 


In calling attention to the probable 
rise in the number of years a man 
may expect to be in retirement, Mr. 
Woodward had a warning for the 
life insurance agent. 


“T suggest that in the light of these 
facts, we should not overemphasize 
in our (sales) presentations the risk 
of dying too soon,” he declared. “For 
if we do, we shall have failed to ful- 
fill the responsibility to the policy- 
owner and the prospect of giving him 
a balanced view and of covering all 
of his needs. 


“Despite the prominence of this 
consideration, I wonder if we have 
realized the full significance of the 
rising expectancy of man? More 
importantly, have we made our 
clients and prospects realize the 
growing significance of this need?’ 
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AX COMPROMISE 


USCONS'™) (UTIONAL 


, 


ONTINUED spending by our 

Federal Government forces the 
Treasury to seek new and larger 
taxes. That is the problem of most 
modern governments because most 
modern governments are on a spend- 
ing spree. In this search for addi- 
tional tax revenues, our fiscal officials 
are apt to forget long-established 
rules intended to preserve reason- 
ableness in taxation. One of these 
rules which has become a tradition 
in our Congressional tax laws is that 
retroactive taxes are always unrea- 
sonable and sometimes invalid. 

When we speak of reasonableness 
of taxes, we do not forget that Chief 
Justice Marshall once said, “The 
power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.”” He said that, however, not 
to justify destruction of property 
through taxation, but rather as a 
warning against unreasonable and 
oppressive taxation. 

It should also not be forgotten 
that the Supreme Court has many 
times condemned statutes imposing 
taxes that were “arbitrarily retroac- 
tive” as being in clear violation of 
due process of law. 


"Property" 

At the moment, a Sub-committee 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
of our House of Representatives, 
after a brief hearing, has announced 
that it will recommend to the Ways 
and Means Committee in January a 
change in the Federal income tax law 
as applied to life insurance which will 
levy upon the life companies taxes 
for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 
which were not provided by the tax 
laws in force during those years.* 
That is retroactive taxation. 


* Compromise proposal—see Best’s Life News, 
December 1949, page 39. 
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by THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
President, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The books of the life companies 
for all three years will have been 
closed by the time Congress gets 
around to the enactment of the pro- 
posed new law. Dividends will have 
been determined and, in most in- 
stances, paid out. The reserves and 
other factors of a life company’s ac- 
counts will have been determined and 
set up, and surplus will have been 
set aside. 





Mr. Parkinson, as a Professor of law at 
Columbia University, has had consider- 
able experience in legal matters and the 
constitutionality point he raises is most 
interesting. In passing it might be 
pointed out that at one time Emanuel 
Celler was one of his students. 

From another angle—unfair to small 
companies—Acacia Mutual is endeavor- 
ing to spearhead a drive to have the 
compromise* proposal changed. 











That which was “income,” in 1947 
and 1948 especially, will have become 
“property”; and when income be- 
comes property, taxes cannot, under 
our Constitutional provisions, be 
levied on that property unless they 
are apportioned among the states in 
accordance with population. That is 
the direct prohibition of our Con- 
stitution relieved only by the Thir- 
teenth Amendment which permits 
income taxes to be levied without ap- 
portionment. But the Amendment 
refers only to “income taxes” and, 
as we have just said, when income 
passes into the general property of 
the taxpayer, it is no longer income; 
and it cannot be taxed except by 
apportionment. At least this is what 
we had come to believe was the 
meaning and effect of our constitu- 
tional provisions relating to taxation, 





Now, hard-pressed for revenues, 
the Treasury has sought ways and 
means of adding to the taxes paid 
by life insurance companies. It is 
true that for the past few years the 
income tax laws applicable to the life 
companies did not return much tax 
to the Treasury, but that was be- 
cause the monetary policies of the 
Treasury had so decreased interest 
rates that the life insurance compa- 
nies simply did not have taxable in- 
come. What income they had was 
needed to accumulate the reserves 
which their policies require them to 
accumulate annually in order to 
meet their obligations to their policy- 
holders. To suggest that because the 
existing laws did not obtain sufficient 
taxes from the life companies during 
the past few years those laws should 
now be changed, not only for the 
future but for the last three years, 
is simply adding insult to injury— 
insult and injury not to the compa- 
nies but to their policyholders. 


Retroactive Taxation 


The Treasury, by its own policies, 
indirectly taxed the life companies by 
keeping interest rates so that the 
companies had no taxable income; 
and because they had no taxable in- 
come, the Treasury now proposes to 
tax them on a different basis not 
merely for the future but for the past 
as well. That is retroactive taxation. 
It is certainly unreasonable, without 
precedent, and probably invalid. 

It is significant, as the late Chief 
Justice Stone once said, that, “in the 
entire one hundred and forty years 
of its history, the only taxes held con- 
demned by the Fifth Amendment 
were those deemed to be arbitrarily 
retroactive.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Tax Compromise 





Continued 


There is still time for the Sub- 
committee to change its announced 
intention to recommend such a tax; 
and, of course, there is still time for 
the Ways and Means Committee, or 
for the full House, or for the Senate, 
to disapprove of this unprecedented 
retroactive taxation. 

What is proposed is unprece- 
dented, and ought to be a shock to 
all taxpayers. If life insurance can 
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be taxed now on the business results 
of 1947, so can the automobile com- 
panies. Indeed, what is to prevent 
an excess profits tax on all corpora- 
tions for 1947 and 1948 because that 
tax was not levied in those years and 
the Treasury needs the money? 

In the past there has been no oc- 
casion where income taxes have been 
increased for any year after the time 
when the taxes for that year were 
payable under the laws existing dur- 
ing that year. There have been oc- 
casions when the Tax Committees 
of Congress have inserted in tax 
legislation while it was being debated 
in Congress provisions that a tax 
levied would go back to the time 
when the bill levying the tax was 
first introduced into the Congress. 
There have been other occasions, 
many of them, when the tax levied 
went back to the beginning of the 


year in which the tax law was 
enacted. 
Indeed, the 1918 Revenue Law 


which was not enacted until Febru- 
ary of 1919 provided that its tax pro- 
visions should cover all income from 
January 1, 1918. This writer par- 
ticipated in drafting that tax bill and 
remembers very distinctly that what 
seemed to be retroactive was justi- 
fied at the time on the ground that 
taxpayers did not make their returns 
and pay their taxes for 1918 until 
March 15, 1919. Therefore, the tax 
enacted in the middle of February 
simply replaced, for reporting and 
fixing income taxes for 1918, the law 
which had been previously in force. 
It did not go back of return days and 
payment dates and require a re-open- 
ing of accounts and increases in the 
tax payable. 


Surrender Protection 


Admittedly, the continued spend- 
ing by our Federal Government 
makes the Treasury’s tax problem 
difficult, but the total budget of 
spending exceeds forty billion dollars 
and the amount which the retroactive 
tax gatherers of the Subcommittee 
propose to impose on the life com- 
panies for the years 1947 and 1948 
totals something less than thirty mil- 
lion dollars. In order to get its hands 
on that amount, the Treasury asks 
the people of the United States to 
surrender their protection from ret- 
roactive taxation. 


GROUP SEMINAR 


GCE VERY © life underwriter 
should actively interest him- 
self in Group Insurance, both fro 
an offensive as well as a defensive 
standpoint. Offensively he needs the 
knowledge of Group Insurance jn 
order to attract new clients and de- 
fensively he needs to render adequate 
service in this field to his clients or 
else he may lose these clients to other 
more advanced underwriters.” 

“A life underwriter who fails to 
capitalize on this ever-growing move- 
ment will impair his earning capacity 
in the future.” 

These were the opening remarks 
of Meyer M. Goldstein, Agency 
Manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the U. S. in New 
York City and Executive Director 
of the Pension Planning Company 
of New York. 

“One example of the tremendous 
growth in this field,”’ continued Mr. 
Goldstein, “is the fact that the Equi- 
table Life already has Six Billion 
of Group Insurance in force as com- 
pared to Seven Billion of Ordinary 
Insurance.” 

“In the month of April of 1949, 
the Equitable wrote Three Hundred 
Million Group compared to Two 
Hundred Million of Ordinary. Also, 
of the twenty leaders in the Equitable 
Agency torce in 1948, the majority 
were there through the corporate 
market.” 

“The following Equitable statistics 
indicates what is likely to happen to 
employees of an employer this year, 
based on averages for American in- 
dustry.” 

3 out of 4 who die will leave little 
or no individual life insurance 

1 out of 9 deaths will result from 
an accident 

] out of 7 will be disabled for more 
than a week 

3 out of 5 will require a doctor’s 
care 

1 out of 12 will go to a hospital 

1 out of 16 will require an opera- 
tion 

1 out of 3 employees will still be 
with you when they reach 65. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goldstein said, 
“few life underwriters can afford to 
devote themselves entirely to group 
coverages but, on the other hand, 
few underwriters can afford to neg- 
lect the field entirely.” 


Best’s Life News 
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T IS the age-old experience of 

mankind that when the day of 

adversity arrives many are found 
to lack the means of subsistence. 
There are the improvident who could 
have accumulated the necessary re- 
sources against the evil day—but 
failed. There are those who lacked 
the ability or the opportunity to do 
so. There are those who took a 
chance and failed—the casualties of 
free enterprise. There are those who 
found their savings swept away by 
misfortunes beyond their personal 
control or reasonable foresight. 
Even in normal times many persons 
and families incur the risk of losing 
their means of livelihood—indefi- 
nitely or permanently—by reason of 
accident, sickness, unemployment, 
infirmities of age, or death of the 
“breadwinner.” They constitute a 
social problem often beyond the 
scope of family resources or private 
charity. [hat in turn means pressure 
on government to make public pro- 
vision for protecting its citizens 
against these “‘social’’ hazards. 


History 


Such public provision has taken 
various forms in various times and 
places. Rome provided free corn for 
her populace to mitigate the effects 
of recurrent famine. In the empire of 
Charlemagne, parishes were first 
made responsible for maintaining 
their own poor—a principle which 
has continued to prevail in Western 
Europe and in North America until 
our own time. Later the principle of 
classifying the poor, and dealing with 
the different categories by methods 
that seemed appropriate to each, 
came to be practiced in the larger 
cities. In England in 1601, for the 
first time, a special “poor rate” was 
leyied to finance parochial relief. And 
until the present century this was the 
prevailing method in our own coun- 
try. But wide differences between 
the financial and personnel resources 
of one locality and another tended 
toward enlargement of the area in 
which an assistance plan operated. 
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by REINHARD A. HOHAUS, 
Actuary, Metropolitan Life 


In our own country this movement 
has progressed from parish or town- 
ship to county or large city, to state, 
and finally, in our own day, to the 
national government. The current 
trend is deep and strong for the 
Federal Treasury to absorb more 
and more of the costs of public as- 
sistance. | shall have more to say 
about this later. 


Role 


Along with this evolution of gov- 
ernment programs for assistance to 
the needy we find other develop- 
ments by which individuals and 
groups have made their own arrange- 
ments for mutual protection against 
some risk which might otherwise 
require them to turn to charity or 
government for assistance. They in- 
clude our modern institution of in- 
surance—now a major bulwark of 
our free enterprise system. Here 
again, if time permitted, we could 
trace an evolution from certain an- 
cient practices—burial funds among 
the Romans, to the trade guilds of 
medieval times, and then to the 
friendly or fraternal society, the em- 
ployees’ mutual benefit association, 
and the “welfare funds” now so 
much in the limelight. Such an ac- 
count would also give the history of 
insurance, which, through mutual 
and stock companies, now makes 
available protection by Group in- 
surance plans, usually based on an 
employer-employee relationship, as 
well as the traditional individual 
policy basis. A very important part 
of the story could also be the rela- 
tively new role of government 
through social insurance. 

There are, doubtless, other fac- 
tors which have entered into the 
make-up of the growing stream of 
social security as we know it in 
America today. Doubtless, too, there 
are other useful ways of analyzing 
the nature of that stream. But 
broadly speaking, I think that in con- 


Government's 
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sidering the challenge social security 
is today presenting to America, it 
is essential to separate the govern- 
ment’s role into: 

(a) public assistance whereby the 
needy receive aid from tax- 
payers on a means test basis, 
and 

(b) social insurance, with its con- 
cept of a fund to which em- 
ployees and employers make 
prescribed contributions, and 
out of which benefits are paid 
as a right rather than as a 
paternalistic dispensation. 

Public assistance and social insur- 

ance represent entirely different ap- 
proaches which, like oil and water, 
do not naturally mix. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that conflict 
must necessarily result between 
them. After all, they have a common 
purpose as defenses against want, 
and there is no reason why they 
could not cooperate harmoniously in 
achieving that end. But if this is to 
happen, it is necessary that each be 
assigned its proper place and keep 
to that place without encroaching on 
the preserves of the other. Hence the 
first step is to define these proper 
places. When that has been deter- 
mined, it is the task of the legislator 
to devise a working plan in the light 
of what is possible and desirable 
within the framework of the defini- 
tion, and of the administrator to 
operate this plan and see that neither 
the assistance nor the insurance con- 
cept oversteps its proper bounds. 


Subordinate Role 





It is my conviction—and I judge 
it to have also been the philosophy 
of those who planned our original 
Federal Social Security legislation 
of 1935—that assistance should play 
a definitely subordinate role. Though 
necessarily large at first, it was 
clearly the intent of the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, 
and of the legislators who followed 
the main outlines of their blueprint, 
that public assistance should decline 

(Continued on the next page) - 
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Social Security—Continued 


as social insurance grew stronger, 
and should eventually retain no more 
than a residual function. 


Philosophy Important 


This matter of philosophy may 
strike some people as academic and 
impractical, but I believe it to be of 
fundamental importance. The Social 
Security field is big and confusing, 
and the issues in it are far-reaching. 


To avoid bewilderment and _ hap- 
hazard decisions it is necessary to 
have a coherent, well-rounded, and 
well-thought-out philosophy. Before 
attempting to comment on current 
social security proposals it might be 
well for me to sketch very briefly the 
particular philosophy which | try to 
make my touchstone for all social 
security proposals—whether new or 
old. 

As I see it, the wants of the ordi- 
nary citizen in this or in any other 
country can be compressed into two 
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Entering Four New States! 


A wonderful opportunity awaits capable insurance men to de- 
velop business in Michigan, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. 
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Wouldn't you call this 
a mnitracle? 


One of our agents sold a life policy to the PRESIDENT of ANOTHER LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY!!! (That’s like selling refrigerators to Eskimos!) 
The lead for this unusual business came from our Miracle Letter. But that 
remarkable sale was only one accomplishment of our representative. 
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This STAR sold $500,000 Life 


Insurance In One Month! 


(A large proportion of it was the result of the Miracle Letter!) 


Think of selling half a million dollars worth of life insurance in a single 
month! Here is a Star who came to us by responding to such an ad as this. 
You can see we lived up to our promises! In turn, he is making a great 
record. No wonder he was admitted to the Million Dollar Round Table! 
Much of his success may be attributed to the Miracle Letter. He wrote: 
“Miracle Letters are really wonders. For instance, they 
get me into places ... where it is sometimes almost 








uotes from impossible to gain entrance. Inquiries come from all 
tters of walks of life, including bank presidents, salesmen, 
this STAR carpenters. One even came from the PRESIDENT of a 
(Name on LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY! (Upon contact, I sold 
request) him our Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy).” 
* 
5 § “I thank the day that I signed my contract with you.” 


STARDOM (with large financial return) 
is within Your grasp, too! 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company is your vehicle to STARDOM. 
Here you have opportunity for immediate return. Our insurance package 
plus our Miracle Letter, and other unique sales aids, spell quick money-in- 
the-bank income. Even though you may not answer ads, it will pay you 
to write us about yourself and learn what agencies are still available. All 
correspondence confidential. 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





“THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” * 
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sunple words—“work” and “seey. 
rity.” But these are very broad terms. 
They mean different things to dif. 
ferent people. We are told that jp 
some countries work means prac- 
tical slavery of the individual: se. 
curity means complete dependence 
on the state for food, shelter, and 
other necessities of life. But to us ip 
the democracies, work and security 
imply something entirely different— 
a meaning founded on the proposi- 
tion that the individual has certain 
rights with which he was endowed 
by his Creator, and which can be 
neither granted nor revoked by the 
state. 

We know that the individual. by 
his very nature, is a free man. For 
us, democracy means a community of 
free people banded together in the 
spirit of mutual respect and self- 
discipline. We have faith in the 
ability and the power of the common 
man, together with his fellow-citi- 
zens, to direct and mold the future 
of his country. But the appalling im- 
pacts of the war have made us realize 
much more clearly than before that 
with that freedom and with that 
power goes responsibility, and much 
is expected of the individual if he 
is to be worthy of the rights with 
which he was born. 


Obligations 


And this has meant that definite 
obligations are placed on the indi- 
vidual in at least three directions: 

(1) to himself and to his family 

(2) to those for whom and with 

whom he works, and 

(3) to society as represented by 

his fellow-citizens and him- 
self, and the agencies they 
have set up for their common 
good. 

Applying this to the topic of our 
discussion, we know that in the 
forefront of these obligations has 
always been the duty to provide a 
reasonable amount of security against 
the major hazards of life. That chal- 
lenge has been accepted in each of 
our three directions by the develop- 
ment over the years of three different 
classes of insurance. The first in 
order of time is individual insurance 
—protection that the individual se- 
cures for himself and his family ; the 
second, a variety of employee benefit 
plans of which Group insurance is an 
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outstanding American contribution ; 
and the third, social security—de- 
signed by the government for the 
well-being of our fellow-citizens in 
times of misfortune. Each has its 
own function to perform and need 
not, and should not, be competitive 
with the others. When soundly con- 
ceived, each class of insurance can 
perform its role better because of 
the other two classes. Properly in- 
tegrated, they may be looked upon 
as a three-legged stool affording 
solid and well-rounded protection 
for the citizen. 

With the emphasis on this three- 
fold “insurance” approach, and with 
a sound economy for it to function 
in, assistance should quickly find its 
natural “residual” level. 


Background 


As you doubtless recognize, the 
approach just outlined is simply one 
way of describing a philosophy which 
appears to be quite generally held by 
many groups and individuals in all 
walks of life. Hence I feel there has 
long been a substantial area of agree- 
ment as to the role of government 
in the field of social security. Dif- 
ferences arise primarily as to how 
that role should be carried out, and 
at what level of government—Fed- 
eral, State or local—for a given risk. 
Because of past developments in the 
old-age field of social security, their 
implications for the future, and the 
likelihood of Congressional action, 
my further comments will be limited 
to that field. 

As background let us review a 
few pertinent facts: Our old people 
have long represented a growing 
proportion of the population, and 
this upward trend is destined to 
continue for at least the remainder of 
this century. What is important to 
the nation’s economy is the ratio of 
those past their productive years to 
those in their productive years. For 
lack of a better measure, we might 
use for this the ratio of persons 65 
and over to those at age 20 to 64. 

In 1900 there were in our nation 
13 persons aged 20 to 64 for each 
person over 65. Today the ratio 
stands at eight to one. Forecasts in- 
dicate that in the next decade or two 
the ratio will be six to one, and 
that by the time this year’s high 
school graduates reach age 65, it 
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will be not more than five or even 
four to one. Hence it seems not un- 
likely that by the end of the cen- 
tury, the producers of that day will 
have to shoulder the burden of 
something like twice as many aged 
dependents as are now being sup- 
ported. 

From this viewpoint alone, there- 
fore, the need is pressing for sound 
long-range provisions that will not 
impair incentives to production, or 
cause the retired section of the popu- 
lation to become unduly burdensome 
to the producing section. 


Recent Origin 


The present State and Federal 
arrangements for cash old-age bene- 
fits for the aged are of recent origin. 
Prior to World War I, government 
provision for the indigent aged 
mainly took the form of county poor- 
houses, old-age homes, etc. Sparked 
by the crusading activities of Abra- 
ham Epstein in the 1920’s, States 
began to adopt plans under which 
aged citizens, subject to means and 
other tests, were granted cash bene- 
fits determined on a case basis. 


While these old-age assistance 
plans, as they are now known, were 
considered a great improvement over 
former methods, they were felt to 
be a decidedly inadequate solution 
for those reaching old age after hav- 
ing spent most of their adult years 
among the nation’s producers, and 
also for their wives and widows. The 
means test is more or less degrading. 
Case procedure could mean undue 
discretion for those administering 
the plan and could lead to abuse, 
political or otherwise. Moreover, ini- 
tiative in building up personal sav- 
ings and other resources could well 
be weakened. 

The result was the inclusion in 
the Social Security Act of 1935 of 
a Federal Old-Age Insurance plan 
under which employers and em- 
ployees made prescribed contribu- 
tions, and employees became en- 
titled to benefit as a matter of right if 
they met certain qualifying require- 
ments. In 1939 that plan was re- 
vised to have the benefit formula re- 
flect social insurance principles to a 
much greater extent than before, and 
also to include survivors’ benefits. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 


Those revisions were a definite im- 
provement, and the plan has re- 
mained substantially on that basis 
to the present, except that the sched- 
uled increases in contribution rates 
have not been followed and no in- 
crease has as yet been made. 


Assistance Plans 


Since the Old-Age Insurance plan 
provided no benefits for those al- 
ready retired, comparatively modest 
benefits for those retiring for some 
years to come, and did not cover all 
persons in gainful employment, the 
Social Security Act included provi- 
sions to encourage and aid States in 
setting up and operating old-age as- 
sistance plans. Subject to certain 
standards, the Federal Government 
gave grants in aid to the States for 
one half of the state old-age assist- 
ance payments, up to a prescribed 
maximum. The expectation was that 
as the years went by, the insurance 
plan would increasingly take care 
of the problem of the aged, with old- 


age assistance available for residual 
cases. Unfortunately that has not 
occurred. 

In 1939, Federal-State expendi- 
tures for old-age assistance were 
$431 million. In the last fiscal year 
they were $1.3 billion—three times 
as great. Moreover, because of the 
liberalization in 1946 and 1948, the 
Federal Government's share has in- 
creased from a flat 50 percent match- 
ing basis up to $30 monthly benefit 
($15 Federal Government’s share ) 
for any individual, to 75 percent of 
the first $20 of average monthly pay- 
ment and one half thereafter, with 
the individual matchable maximum 
increased to $50 per month. The 
threefold increase in total Federal- 
State expenditures was the outcome 
of an increase in average monthly 
payment from about $20 to $44 and 
a rise in the number of beneficiaries 
from 134 million to more than 2% 
million persons—close to 25 percent 
of all persons aged 65 and over. 

Under the insurance plan, on the 
other hand, there has been little in- 
crease in average monthly benefit 
for persons aged 65 and over—$20 
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to about $22.50. While the number 
of aged beneficiaries has, of course, 
increased, it is just about reaching 
the level of Old-Age Assistance 
beneficiaries in 1939, and is short of 
the present Assistance total by about 
one third of that total. 


Great Challenge 


Because of the old-age assistance 
developments and the proposed re- 
vision in H.R. 6000, recently passed 
by the House, are receiving so little 
attention in current discussions of 
that bill, and because I am con- 
vinced the great challenge now fac- 
ing our citizens in social security is 
to deflate old-age 
strengthen and extend the insurance 
plan—a challenge which I think is as 
grave a domestic issue as any now 
before Congress—I propose to 
stress the weakness of the present 
and proposed old-age assistance ar- 
rangements. 


assistance and 


Federal matching of State assist- 
ance funds as practiced to date has 
two major defects. First, though the 
Federal law requires that a State, in 
determining need, shall take into 
consideration a claimant’s other in- 
come and resources, it lays down no 
standards, not even minimum ones, 
of what constitutes need. This allows 
the State very broad discretion in 
determining how much _ Federal 
money is to be spent and what pro- 
portion of those in a particular cate- 
gory it will take on the rolls as needy. 
Thus the proportion now varies by 
States from less than 5 percent to 
more than 80 percent of those 65 and 
over. Secondly, as a result of this 
latitude and the nature of the match- 
ing formula, it is possible for a State 
to increase the amount of Federal 
grants it receives, with no additional 
expenditure on its part (or even with 
reduced expenditure) by simulta- 
neously increasing the number of re- 
cipients and reducing the average 
payment. 

Let us consider some examples. 
Three States now paying their age: 
recipients of lederally-matched as- 
sistance approximately the same 
monthly amounts on the average are 
your own State of Ohio, Louisiana. 
and New Jersey, with average pay 
ments for last June of $46.72, $47.05 
and $47.80, respectively. Ohio made 

(Continued on page 86) 
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OUR responsibility to your 

companies is to procure an 

adequate volume of quality 
husiness at a reasonable price. Your 
manager’s responsibility goes be- 
vond this. He must deliver a satis- 
factory volume of new business at a 
cost which is within the expense 
margins you establish. He must give 
adequate service to existing policy- 
holders at a cost which ts also within 
the renewal margins you allow him. 
He must make an investment in new 
manpower to the extent necessary to 
give his company proper representa- 
tion in his territory. He must op- 
erate his agency in such a manner as 
to discharge these responsibilities 
and have a reasonable profit for his 
efforts. This is a large order, requir- 
ing a balanced operation which is 
difficult for a man with average abili- 
ties to maintain. 


Typical Manager 


The typical agency manager is se- 
lected primarily for his ability as a 
salesman or trainer of salesmen. His 
talents as an administrator, if they 
exist at all, are dormant, and his 
experience in business management 
usually has been confined to balanc- 
ing his personal budget. With this 
background, he is placed in charge 
of an organization whose transac- 
tions run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands—sometimes millions—of dol- 
lars, annually. It is indeed a shock 
for him to find somewhat later that 
his financial progress, if not his con- 
tinued existence as an agency man- 
ager, is more directly related to his 
agency's operating efficiency than to 
his ability to procure new business. 

Great strides are being made in 
the area of training for sales man- 
agement. Our agency managers are 
being instructed in the skills of 
agents’ selection and training, in the 
value of agency morale and the many 
other phases of their jobs. In this 
connection, I want to recommend 
most highly the Agency Manage- 
ment Association’s excellent book, 
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PIAL 


Managing An Agency, published in 
July, 1949. Here for the first time, 
to my knowledge, have been gathered 
together under one cover all of the 
component parts of the agency man- 
ager’s job. It would be a profitable 
investment on your part to place a 
copy of Managing An Agency in the 
hands-of every manager. 

There is considerably less written 
material, however, to guide us in the 








Following graduation from Stanford 
University in 1926, Hays entered life in- 
surance as an agent with the Mutual Life 
of New York. In 1932, he organized, 
with his father, brother and brother-in- 
law, the New England Mutual Agency 
firm of Hays, Hudson & Bradstreet in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Hays returned to his native state, 
Massachusetts, in 1938 when he was ap- 
pointed Director of Agencies for the 
New England Mutual. In 1946, he be- 
came General Agent in Boston. 

The Hays Agency has over $110 mil- 
lion of insurance in force, and in 1948, 
produced over $10 million of new paid 
business. Mr. Hays was selected as the 
winner of New England Mutual's Presi- 
dent's Trophy for the best agency build- 
ing job in 1947. 

A Chartered Life Underwriter since 
1931, Mr. Hays is a member of the 
joint N.A.L.U.-Agency Management As- 
sociation Advisory Committee for 
Agency Management Training. 











equally important job of business 
management, of operating an agency 
efficiently and profitably. 

For more than seventeen years, 
this part of the job has been a con- 
stant challenge to me; I have arrived 
at some definite conclusions, as a re- 
sult of my own experiences, which | 
shall pass along to you for whatever 
they may. be worth. It is my hope 
that you will find it profitable to pass 
some of these ideas along to your 
managers. 

In the limited time allotted me, I 
will attempt to touch only a few of 
the many factors which seem to point 
toward improved Agency Operating 
Efficiency : 


] 








ke 


by WM. EUGENE HAYS, C.L.U. 


1. Definitized Organization Pat- 
tern—Key Personnel 

2. Physical Lay-out of the Agency 
Office 


3. Staff Selection and Training 
4. Financial Centrols 
5. Building Attitudes Toward the 


Job 


|. Definitized Organization Pattern 
—Key Personnel 


Clay Hamlin once said, “. . . The 
beginning of definiteness means the 
end of confusion.” To one wunac- 
quainted with the internal operations 
of a life insurance agency, with its 
multitude of duties and activities, it 
seems an intricate and confusing 
piece of machinery. Altogether too 
often the cashier is the only person 
in the office who understands all the 
inter-related functions which the 
agency is required to perform, and 
his knowledge is usually confined to 
his personal experience over a period 
of years and sometimes under sev- 
eral management administrations. 


It is of first priority then that the 
new agency manager establish a defi- 
nite organization pattern in written 
form which allocates all the duties to 
be performed by the agency to those 
best equipped to carry them out. 
This chart, prepared with the help of 
key personnel, places responsibility 
where it belongs and forms a con- 
stant operational guide for everyone 
in the agency, including the agents. 
A good beginning point to the crea- 
tion of an organization chart is to 
have each employee write out a de- 
tained job analysis of the duties he 
performs. When these are corre- 
lated, duplication of activities are 
often found which can be eliminated 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Efficiency—Continued 


and consolidations of jobs can be 
effected for greater efficiency. 

I know one successful manager 
who asks for an annual job analysis 
from each of his employees. In this 
way, he can review his entire opera- 
tion once a year, with the objective 
of streamlining his organization. 

It is necessary that all experienced 
personnel in the agency be in agree- 
ment on the breakdown of duties and 
responsibilities outlined in the or- 


ganization chart and that lines of 
authority be strictly adhered to until 
revised. Copies of our agency’s or- 
ganization chart, which is revised 
annually, are in the hands of every 
employee and every agent, and a 
copy is always on the bulletin board. 
The agents know to whom they 
should go for any type of sales or 
policyholder service; and thus a great 
amount of confusion and duplication 
is avoided. After fifteen years as a 
General Agent and Agency Officer, 
I was able to develop an organiza- 








plan. 





Unified Selling Plan Builds 
Successful Sales Careers 


by BERT PERRY, Manager, West Texas Department 


In my opinion, the most impor- 
tant element in the building of a 
successful sales career is to have 
a unified selling plan combined 
with contracts that really serve 
the needs of the policyholder. 


The reason for my choice of 
Reliance as a Company was the 
feeling that Reliance policies 
were a real answer to wide pub- 
lic needs and that “Perfect Pro- 
tection’’ was the answer to an 
agent’s need for a unified selling 


My success in selling life insur- 
ance has been mainly the result 
of having “Perfect Protection,”’ 
the Reliance combination of life, 
accident and health insurance, to offer my clients. 


I consider “Perfect Protection” the ideal combination of 
modern policies for the progressive salesman’s kit. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. OF PITTSBURGH 








Bert Perry signed his first contract 
with Reliance in 1932 after a very 
colorful career as an automobile 
dealer in Texas and Mexico. 
From the 7 start Bert was a 
consistent producer and then he 
decided to take advantage of his 
Reliance contract and hire other 
men. He has built a substantial 
agency producing more than 
$2,000,000 annually. He passes 
on to his agents some of his own 
enthusiasm for Reliance Life and 


“Perfect Protection. 
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tion chart which satisfied my needs. 
I would urge the agency officer who 
installs a new manager, in every jp. 
stance, to help the manager establish 
a workable organization chart before 
he returns to the Home (fice: 
otherwise it may take several years 
before his manager would get around 
to doing the job for himself, 


Key Personnel 


In every agency, from the smallest 
to the greatest, there are from one 
to a dozen persons whose experience, 
span of service and all-around ability 
determine in large part the degree 
of operating efficiency of the agency. 
These people have made a career of 
their jobs, their loyalty to the agency 
and company is unquestioned, yet 
their potential for maximum growth 
is often undeveloped. 

To increase the effectiveness of 
these key persons is a never-ending 
challenge. Further development of 
the “know-how” and the “‘want-to” 
of this group should pay big divi- 
dends. 

Key personnel must train new em- 
ployees, and the new employees will 
do their jobs about as well as they 
are taught to do them. The ability 
to transmit skills is not necessarily 
inherent; usually the perfection of 
skills must be taught. Therefore, it 
is important that a large part of any 
company cashier schools should be 
devoted to “teacher training,”’ that is, 
teaching the skill of transmitting the 
“know-how” in training employees 
on the job. My cashier was for- 
tunate to be invited to attend a train- 
ing course for Home Office super- 
visors and department heads where 
the entire school was devoted to the 
objective, “How to Teach a Man to 
Do a Job.” He has told me many 
times that in his entire twenty-eight 
years of experience, this was by far 
the most valuable training he has re- 
ceived. Most cashiers who are given 
the responsibility of staff training 
are willing but woefully lacking in 
teaching ability. As a consequence, 
the cashier often becomes a “‘bottle- 
neck” in the agency, absorbing for 
himself all those duties which he 
does not have the skill or the desire 
to train others to do. 

Key personnel must also have the 
“want to” which I believe is directly 
related to the security which their 
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job affords them. Agency employees 
are security-minded. To them, the 
large rewards and the equivalent 
risks, which are a part of the agent’s 
career, have little appeal. Fair com- 
pensation and future security are im- 
portant to their happiness. An in- 
surance and pension plan, in my 
opinion, 1s much more necessary to 
the job satisfaction of the agency 
staff than it 1s for the agents. 

An added feature which I have 
found of great value is a modest 
bonus plan for key employees. For 
those responsible for production, this 
bonus is based on new volumes pro- 
duced by their units. For key office 
employees, a percentage of profit, 
even though small, gives them a 
share of the responsibility of keeping 
costs under control and the feeling 
of having a part in management. 
The collateral value of such a bonus 
plan is that of holding salary over- 
head of valued assistants in line with 
the profit position of the agency. 


2. Physical Lay-out of the 
Agency Office 


Having visited hundreds of agen- 
cies In my seventeen years in the 
agency business, | am impressed 
with the general inefficiency of the 
average agency floor plan. We have 
departed very little from the tradi- 
tional “show case” type of office lay- 
out which has been in use for many 
years. By this I mean, as a visitor 
walks into the office, he is confronted 
by a counter behind which is arrayed 
the entire office force, and usually 
in a clear-glass compartment, which 
has the privacy of a gold fish bowl, 
sits the agency manager. The least 
casual conversation at the counter is 
heard by all the clerks, whose con- 
centration on the job at hand be- 
comes even more difficult. The same 
counter serves as the vehicle for 
policyholder, agent, and brokerage 
service, as well as a convenient place 
to pass pleasantries with all within 
earshot. 

Those who have given agency effi- 
ciency a great amount of study 
strongly recommend a_ departure 
from this outmoded and _profits- 
absorbing floor plan. Their first 
recommendation for improved effi- 
ciency is to allocate space in such a 
way that those who normally have 
no contact with the public are 
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“Hello, Bankers Life? I’ve changed my mind about getting a new car 
so I won't let those policies lapse after all!” 


Bankerslifemen Sell Thoroughly and 
Have Allies to Hold the Sales 


Yes, Bankers/ifemen see to it that both “mamma and papa” 
understand fully the benefits of the protection they have 
purchased ... so mamma often becomes a potent ally in 
keeping the business sold even if papa gets funny ideas. 

From their earliest days in their agency offices, Bankers- 
lifemen are told and shown how to do real need selling. Busi- 
ness sold on this basis is soundly sold and apt to stay on the 
books. As they continue in the business, Bankers/ifemen 
are carefully trained and supervised on a continuing basis 
to see that their particularly advantageous contracts are 
matched to the needs of the buyers. 

This quality of thoroughness is just one of many which 
makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 
writer whom you like to know as a friend, fellow worker, 


or competitor. 
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shielded from all interruptions. For 
instance, the bookkeepers, commis- 
sion clerks and renewal service de- 
partment should be partitioned from 
the reception room and policyholder- 
service counter. The agents’ service 
and new _ business’ departments 
should be located as far from the 
customers’ counter as possible. The 
receptionist and counter attendant 
should be the best-informed persons 
in the office on all matters pertaining 
to policyholder service. The head of 
the agency’s new business depart- 
ment should be expert in the under- 
writing of risks. In our office he is 
also the new business “expeditor,” 


with full responsibility for smooth, 
prompt issue of new policies. 

With the help of efficiency ex- 
perts, our agency has been planned 
so that 90% of the agency traffic can 
be accommodated within 30 feet of 
the agency entrance and without dis- 
turbing any other persons than those 
assigned to handle it. 


3. Staff Selection and Training 


We are convinced that turnover 
in the office staff is just as expensive 
to the company or the general agent 
as agents’ turnover—and is equally 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Efficiency- -Continued 


destructive to policyholder good will. 
If this is true, proven principles of 
agent selection and training can be 
successfully applied to staff selec- 
tion and training. 


There is an axiom that “Cheap 
help delivers cheap results.” I do 


not believe that an agency manager 
can expect an efficient operation un- 
less he sttives to hire employees who 
have superior ability and unless he is 
willing to pay above-average salaries. 
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Most of the work in an agency is 
highly specialized, requiring imagi- 
nation and initiative. A beginning 
salary scale used by a company will 
not work well in an agency where 
there is a minimum number of jobs 
involving routine duties, such as fil- 
ing and typing. The smaller the of- 
fice, the more all-around ability the 
staff members must have and the 
higher the salary level should be. 
Beginning salaries in an agency 
must be improved rapidly if turn- 
over is to be curbed and the ad- 


vantages of experience capitalized 
upon. We are convinced that ade- 
quate salaries, somewhat above the 
prevailing scale, and a liberal em- 
ployee insurance and pension plan 
give us favorable selection and con- 
tinuity of employment, resulting jn 
an operation at less than normal unit 
costs. 

Our employee selection methods 
are not unusual. All initial hiring 
interviews are conducted by the 
cashier, with final decisions made 
jointly with the general agent. In 
addition to a personal experience 
questionnaire, we use the “Wonder- 
lic’’ Personnel Test, which is fur- 
nished us by our Home Office. It 
measures the degree of mental alert- 
ness possessed by the applicant with 
special emphasis put on arithmetical 
accuracy. Our hiring process is sim- 
ilar to that which we use with agents 
We believe we have a good place to 
work and try to impress this fact on 
the prospective employee. 


Staff Training 


Staff training in our agency con- 
sists of four steps: 

1. Initial training of the job to be 
done is conducted by the cashier or 
an experienced department head. 
This is mechanical and could be im- 
proved by increased knowledge of 
teaching techniques on the part of the 
trainer. 

2. Our second training step com- 
mences immediately on induction. It 
involves opportunities to learn about 
life insurance, its construction and 
uses. The new employee is given a 
copy of Maclean's new book, “‘Intro- 
duction to Life Insurance,” and is 
urged to read it carefully. Within a 
month or two, the new employee 1s 
asked to start our agent’s basic train- 
ing course, “Career Underwriting,” 
and told that a completion of the 
course will automatically result in a 
small salary increase. Periodic 
classes on Career Underwriting are 
conducted by one of the agency su- 
pervisors. There are six members 
of our office staff who now have 
completed Career Underwriting, and 
others are studying the course. 

We pay tuition and other costs 
involved for any employees who wish 
to take extension courses on life 
insurance at Boston University. In 

{Continued on page 82) 
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N MY opinion, the most damag- 

ing thing that is happening in the 

United States today can be 
summed up in three words. And the 
words are these : 

Destruction of incentive. 

From whatever angle you view the 
history of this country, you will find 
that progress has been made and 
our standard of living constantly im- 
proved because adequate incentives 
have been offered to those who had 
the brains, the imagination and the 
courage to do great things. 

Perhaps even more important, 
these incentives have been sufh- 
ciently large to attract a steady flow 
of capital for the development of 
business enterprises. 

Now this motivating force 1s be- 
ing chipped away here and whittled 
down there. Men and money seem to 
be more and more inclined to follow 
easier, safer channels, because there 
is less and less reward for choosing a 
bolder course. In fact, there 1s much 
evidence of a change in our national 
philosophy a shift from opportunity 
to security. And, in my belief, this 
is both a sad thing and a potentially 
dangerous development so far as our 
future is concerned. 


Taxation 


Why has this state of affairs come 
to pass? 

Well, the answer isn't too difficult. 
Much of the reason why can be found 
in the fact that our Federal govern- 
ment has grown to such mammoth 
proportions, and that the tax burden 
necessary to support this giant 1s 
literally staggering. Present day tax- 
ation is actually sapping the strength 
of the greatest production system this 
world has ever known. It is taking 
away some of the incentives that have 
made us great. 

Right about now | think I am 
going to start losing some of my 
friends in this audience. Because the 
plain fact of the matter is that too 
many of us have been too damned 
complacent about what is going on 
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around us. Too many businessmen 
have been too polite. Too many have 
pussyfooted in public and have 
spoken their minds only in the prt- 
vacy of their offices and their clubs, 
where they were talking only to 
themselves. And too few of us have 
stood up to be counted at the proper 
time. 

[ am quite sure that this “town 
meeting’ program was not arranged 
to provide a rostrum for a political 
speech. But let’s face it. The issue 
involved is largely political. And 
we cannot properly examine the 
question of what’s ahead for the 
American economy unless we do it 
under a political spotlight. 

As the man in the brown derby 
used to say, let’s look at the record. 

Back in the Summer and Fall of 
1932 a candidate for president toured 
the country making speeches, on the 
basis of which he was elected. One 
night in Pittsburgh he asserted that 
the cost of government was too high 
and that some economies should be 
made to lower this expense. At 
another time he said, and I quote: 
“Any government, like any family, 
can for a year spend a little more 
than it earns. But you and I know 
that a continuance of that habit 
means the poorhouse.” 


1000°%%, Increase 


Well, we all know what has hap- 
pened. The Federal budget in 1932 
was around $4™% billion. For the 
1950 fiscal year it stands at about 
ten times that amount—or approxi- 
mately $45 billion. 

And in every one of the 17 years 
in between—with the exception of 
the two immediately following the 
war—our government has operated 
at a loss. And we are now again en- 
gaged in deficit financing. 

Perhaps I am still something of a 
country boy when it comes to dealing 
in billions. I find it just a little diff- 


cult to grasp the full meaning of 
some of the larger sums we toss 
around today as a matter of course. 
But I could appreciate the signifi- 
cance of a printed statement that 
came across my desk the other day. 
And I think you can, too. I reported 
in part that if every man in the 
United States cashed in all of his 
individual life insurance policies, the 
total would amount to approximately 
$44,000,000,000 — or not quite 
enough money to run our Federal 
Government during fiscal 1950. 


Or you can bring the situation into 
focus another way. Last year, at the 
high tide in a period of inflation, the 
sum total of all corporate profits 
was the greatest in history. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce 
these earnings amounted to $32,200,- 
000,000. And bear in mind this par- 
ticular total is before taxes. Also it is 
before inventory adjustment. So if 
we took every penny of the gross 
earnings of every incorporated busi- 
ness and industry in the United 
States, and devoted this money to 
the cost of government, then we 
could only run the government for 
less than nine months at the going 
rate. 


Vital 


Now there simply is no reasonable 
doubt that paying this huge annual 
cost has cut deeply into the tradi- 
tional pattern of our economy. And 
one of the most uncomfortable symp- 
toms is an alarming shrinkage in 
venture capital. If this alone doesn’t 
serve to wave a flag in front of our 
complacency, then there is something 
distinctly wrong with our thinking. 

Certainly it doesn’t have to be ar- 
gued in front of this audience that a 
plentiful supply of so-called risk 
‘capital is vital to a dynamic and ex- 
panding economy. The great period 
of national growth from 1869 to 
1928 was marked by regular and 
continuous additions to total capital 
—averaging approximately 20 per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Risk Capital Scarcity—Continued 


cent of the gross national product 
each year. But since 1930 the aver- 
age rate of “plow back” has been 
much less. And we are now feeling 
the consequences of this. 

Today, the individual investor, to 
all practical purposes, no longer 
exists as a source of new capital for 
private business. I could flood you 
with figures to show that individuals 
in recent years have added very lit- 
tle, net, to their holdings of corporate 
stocks and bonds. Yet this cannot be 
ascribed to lack of funds. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has statistics 
for 1948 which show that in that 
year alone nearly $6 billion of in- 
dividual savings flowed into life 


insurance companies, savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. On the other hand, all of us 
have witnessed the sharp drop in 
stock financing by all manner of 
business corporations. And it also 
is worthy of note that most of the 
life insurance and savings institu- 
tions I have just mentioned are 
restricted as to investments in com- 
mon stocks. 

In fact, by their very nature, these 
institutions must avoid every pos- 
sible risk in investing the funds that 
are entrusted to them. True, estab- 
lished businesses can borrow large 
sums for ventures that are judged to 
be entirely safe and sound. But the 
so-called little fellow, men with 
ideas which may flop or may de- 
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velop into great new industries. 
these men are in trouble. And this jc 
an evil thing for the United States of 
America. For risk-taking has long 
been a part of the American tradj- 
tion. And it unquestionably has been 
the mainspring of our great expan- 
sion and our steadily rising stand of 
living. 


Other Reasons 


Let’s look for a moment at the 
reasons behind this disappearing act 
on the part of the individual in- 
vestor. I have already mentioned one 
reason. The incentive to take a 
chance has been whittled down by 
our present system of taxation. Sup- 
pose the risk pays off. The gains are 
taxed before they leave the hands of 
the business which produced them, 
and then the man who risked his 
money is taxed again on his income. 
Is it any wonder that billions in sav- 
ings are flowing annually into tax- 
exempt investments ? 

But there are other facets to this 
problem, as well. Income taxes in the 
upper brackets being what they are. 
those who previously made large in- 
vestments in corporate stocks and 
bonds now have less money for this 
purpose. 

I hope you will forgive me if ] 
illustrate this point with an ex- 
tremely personal story. Two years 
ago, the Board of Directors of Car- 
rier Corporation voted me a size- 
able increase in salary. This action 
was taken without foreknowledge or 
urging on my part. Naturally, I was 
pleased. I suppose the man doesn’t 
exist who dislikes to have his col- 
leagues tell him that he’s doing a 
good job. So I particularly appre- 
ciated the motives behind this move. 
But the point of the story, gentle- 
men, is that I declined to accept the 
raise. While the Board was still in 
session I did some calculating as to 
how this would affect what vou 
might call my “take-home pay.” And 
the figure was so small that I felt this 
was not a good over-all expenditure 
on the part of Carrier Corporation. 
Of course there were other factors 
that influenced my decision. How- 
ever, I can assure you that none of 
these factors had to do with anv 
inability on my part to make good 
use of even the small additional sum 
that would have been retained by me. 
Here I should probably make this 
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point. Very little has been added to 
my own common stock portfolio in 
recent years. And I used to make 


quite 4 few of so-called speculative 


investments. 


Confidence 


But to continue this discussion of 
whv individual investors seem to be 
shying away from corporate equities, 
there is still another angle that 
should not be forgotten. It concerns 
the confidence of the general public 
in the ability of management to do 
a proper job in view of repeated 
interference by Big Government. 
Yes, government must be held liable, 
too, for repeated attacks on business 
which certainly has done nothing to 
bolster confidence. 

Recently, a popular magazine 
(Saturday Evening Post) carried 
an extremely interesting article, 
written by a small business man and 
detailing his trials and tribulations. 
He told of his difficulties in secur- 
ing sufficient capital, and showed 
how Federal taxes and regulations 
prevented him from storing up 
enough fat in good years to carry him 
over the lean periods. He reported, 
incidentally, that he had plans for 
five new products stored away on the 
shelf—all of them holding good 
profit possibilities—because of a lack 
of risk capital. One section of this 
article was grimly amusing. The 
author came into his office one 
morning to find eight men waiting to 
see him. His first thought was that 
business was picking up. But all 
eight turned out to be men from 
different government departments, 
each of them checking on one phase 
or another of his business.* 

However, we don't have to go 
even this far afield to find equally 
pertinent examples. The appoint- 
ment of a presidential board in the 
steel industry contract dispute, and 
the arbitrary call by this board for 
a non-contributory pension and se- 
curity plan, certainly has had the 
effect of shaking confidence in the 
ability of management to manage. 
in my book this is another step to- 
ward the dictated life. I object most 
strongly to turning over the preroga- 
tives of management to a government 
board. And all this is aside from the 


" Reprinted in condensed form in December 
1949 edition of Readers’ Digest.—Editors 
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point that the public has been very 
badly fooled into thinking that six 
cents an hour, plus Federal social 
security, will pay for pensions of 
$100 a month without the elapse of 
many, many years in which to build 
up sufficient reserves. 

After thinking back over what I 
have said in the last few minutes, I 
believe I should make my own posi- 
tion completely clear. My life work 
is that of a professional manager. 
As such, I feel that I owe an obliga- 
tion to labor, to capital, and to the 
consumer. I believe strongly that 
both labor and capital—our stock- 
holders—each should receive a fair 
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share of the fruits of our enterprise. 
And if we do not give the consumer 
a good product at a fair and com- 
petitive price, then we won't be in 
business very long. 


Welfare State 


Nor am I opposed to social secu- 
rity. Quite the opposite. I might say 
in passing that our own company 
installed a security plan a number 
of years ago. And it has since been 
strengthened. Incidentally, it is non- 
contributory. But I would point out 
that this plan was drawn up volun- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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men who were in their first year with 
the company. 

Results of this instruction program 
indicate that carefully selected first-year 
men who have the advantage of good 
training ... be it received at the Home 
Office or in the Agency itself . . . enjoy 
greater success in the business. Grad- 
uates of these courses during the past 
few years are already averaging well 
over $200,000 annual production. 

In addition to this special training 
program for new agents, the company 
also sponsors Home Office courses for 
general agents, supervisors, and ad- 
vanced underwriters. Recently added 
to the instruction program is a highly 
specialized course in estate analysis, and 
also an up-to-date manual on pension 
trusts. 

Experience has proven to New Eng- 
land Mutual the value of devoting 
time and energy to comprehensive 
training programs designed to give 
agents the good “coaching” needed for 
successful life insurance careers. 
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Risk Capital Scarcity—Continued 


tarily and only after long study and 
careful preparation. 

However, I am opposed unalter- 
ably to what some people call the 
welfare state—the type of so-called 
social security that is tantamount 
to signing a blank check. Obviously 
we are being shoved in that direction. 
Yet it is beyond my comprehension 
how intelligent people can seriously 
espouse this when we have before us 
the pitiful example of Great Britain 
as she exists today. 


Drab Reality 


Here the rosy dream of state 
welfare from the cradle to the grave 
has turned into a drab and seemingly 
hopeless picture in reality. After 
years of heavy taxation, sometimes 
amounting to the confiscatory, much 
of British industry is in such a state 
that it has great difficulty in com- 
peting in open world markets—even 
with the devalued pound. The pools 
from which English businessmen 
could hope to draw the capital neces- 
sary to modernize plants and equip- 
ment have been and are now being 
drained away for welfare purposes. 
Their tools are dull and seem likely 
to remain so for some time to come. 
Incidentally, | happen to have had 
some first-hand experience with the 
efforts of British investors to place 
what money they have left in enter- 
prises outside the British Isles. 

What incentives are being offered 
in England today? Of course we all 
recognize that there are different 
kinds and types and degrees of in- 
centive. For example, there is the 
incentive to get enough to eat, to find 
clothing and shelter—to exist. But 
that is at the low end of the scale 
and is a far cry from the incentives 
that lead men to do great things. 
And by incentives I do not neces- 
sarily mean money or profits. There 
is the incentive that means influence 
or power, leadership in your com- 
munity or country, respect as well 
as affluence. But I am sorry to say 
I suspect that in England today the 
principal incentive of the great ma- 
jority is to eat. And this will never 
make a country great. 

Dear God, I pray that we in 
America will not allow ourselves to 


. ** As one wit described such a situation, 
All government and no economy.” 





be led down this path—that we will 
not fall for the false philosophy tha 
handouts from a “beneficent” gov- 
ernment are something we are get. 
ting “for free.”’ 


Complacency Dangerous 


But I repeat again that too man 
of us are sitting complacently | 
while our government become 
bigger and bigger and costs more 
and more. We simply do not seem 
to comprehend that one out of ever, 
five dollars of the entire national 
income is now being taken by the 
Federal government in taxes, by 
that despite this we are moving 
deeper and deeper into the red, and 
that our public debt now amounts to 
$7 000 for every family in the coun 
try. Yet the cost of this ts falling so 
heavily on business and businessmen 
that the working of our economic 
machine is being impaired. 

The question before us tonight is 
“What's Ahead for the American 
Economy ?”’ 

Well, it I have sounded as though 
my answer would be a_ pessimistic 
one, this has not been intentional 
Certainly we are in the midst of a 
dangerous trend in our national de- 
velopment. Obviously great damage 
is being done to the incentives which 
have led men to attempt great things. 
But I have very real faith in the 
basic intelligence of a great majority 
of the American people. If they can 
be given an understanding of what 
is happening to our economic system, 
I feel sure they will agree to call a 
halt. This is not going to be an eas) 
task. And it will not be accomplished 
if the great body of businessmen in 
this country continue to “let George 
do it” insofar as the political impli- 
cations of this situation are con- 
cerned. 

However, the job can be done 
And if our economic system is al- 
lowed to operate freely and without 
having to support too great a burden 
of government, then we can be very 
sure from the lessons of the past 
that this country of ours will con- 
tinue to prosper. 

In the very last analysis, the 
choice is between freedom and a 
government dictated economy.** 
And I hope and pray that the vote 
will be for the former. 


Before Chicago Chapter American Socic') of 
C.L.U’s., 1949. 
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HEALTH avo WELFARE PLANS 


ALKING on this subject is 
like trying to bathe an ele- 
phant—it’s so darn big, you 
don’t know where to start; and 
perhaps it doesn't make too much 
difference which end you start on! 

We are talking about employee 
benefit plans; plans which provide 
benefits when employees are sick, 
when they die, and when they re- 
tire, exclusive of workmen's com- 
pensation. 

Let’s first find out how we got 
where we are; in doing so, we shall 
have a clearer picture of the present 
situation. 


Two Types 


The early days of our country 
gave us two types of welfare plans, 
one paid for entirely by the indi- 
vidual and the other paid for en- 
tirely by the employer. As an ex- 
ample of the first, we have the 
fraternal benefit society. As an ex- 
ample of the second, we have the 
relationship which existed between 
journeyman and his apprentice. It 
is the development of the latter that 
we need to follow: arrangements 
that have to do with employees and 
employers. 

The feeling of responsibility by 
the master for the care of his serv- 
ants was very strong, and it was 
only natural that when the master- 
servant relationship was_ replaced 
by the employer-employee relation- 
ship as we now know it, that feeling 
of responsibility persisted. It per- 
sists to this day in many small en- 
terprises. 

Health and welfare plans arising 
out of this feeling of responsibility 
were at first very informal: when 
an employee became sick, the em- 
ployer saw to it that there was food 
in the house; when an employee 
became too old to perform his usual 
duties, lighter work was given to 
him; when an employee died, the 
employer helped the widow. In 
practically the same form, these early 


plans have survived to the present 
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day: some employers do continue 
wages when an employee is sick; 
some do keep an old employee 
around long after he has ceased to 
earn his salt; and some do put in- 
experienced widows on the active 
pavroll—we even do this with the 
widows of Congressmen ! 

As employers grew in size, two 
divergent developments took place: 
lirst, the employer-financed pro- 
grams were continued on a more 
formal basis: instead of stocking the 
house with food when an employee 
was sick, the employer continued 
wages for some time; instead of 
keeping a superannuated employee 
on the job at lighter work, a pension 
was paid; instead of hiring the 
widow, wages were continued for a 
while after death. Not all these 
things were done in every case, but 
there were and still are numerous 
examples of each, alone and in com- 
bination. 

The second development was a 
cooperative among the employees 
themselves. Employees, seeking a 
greater measure of security, helped 
their fellow workers, either by pass- 
ing the hat when a crisis arose, or 
by making payments into a fund out 
of which benefits were paid—the 
Mutual Benefit Fund. Whether it 
was a formal benefit fund or an in- 
formal hat-passing, the employer fre- 
quently contributed, from a muni- 
mum of paying expenses to a maxi- 
mum of matching the pot. 


1910 


At this point we have reached the 
year 1910, just 40 years ago. The 
method of providing death benefits 
was unsatisfactory for those employ- 
ers who were financing it themselves. 
So insurance companies entered the 
field and wrote group life insurance. 
The early plans were all, or prac- 
tically all, employer financed. By 
making a definite arrangement with 


an insurance company, the employer 
was relieved of the responsibility of 
taking care of the widow. It wasn’t 
until the end of World War I that 
joint employer-employee financing of 
group life insurance came into 
prominence—and it was the insur- 
ance companies themselves who 
thought of the idea to reduce sales 
resistance where the employer didn’t 
have an informal plan to be replaced, 
and to provide more adequate in- 
surance for a given employer ex- 
penditure. Ten years ago, the bulk 
of new group life insurance was 
jointly financed, although some em- 
ployers were paying the entire cost. 

The earliest forms of disability 
benefits (wage replacement during 
disability ) were employer financed— 
salary or wage continuance plans as 
they are now called. Many large, 
formal wage continuance plans exist 
today. Furthermore, it is an almost 
universal custom, in the case of white 
collar employees, to continue salaries 
for some period while employees are 
sick, 


Replacements 


When insurance companies en- 
tered the field of group disability in- 
surance, they did so more as a sub- 
stitute for the Mutual Benefit Fund 
idea than.as a substitute for the wage 
continuance idea. In fact, some of 
the largest insured plans today are 
replacements of old formal benefit 
funds. In consequence, practically all 
of the early insured plans were either 
jointly financed or fully paid for by 
the employees. This was also the 
case ten years ago. White collar 
workers, whose salaries were usually 
continued while sick, were frequently 
excluded from insured programs at 
the request of employers. 

As I mentioned previously, all the 
early methods of dealing with the 
super-annuation problem were em- 
ployer financed. At first the worn- 
out employee was allowed to con- 
tinue doing light work. Gradually, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Welfare Plans—Continued 


employers began to recognize that 
this was uneconomical, and that it 
would be better all around if the 
employee were retired completely at 
reduced pay, thus cutting down on 
the actual outlay and, at the same 
time, increasing morale and effi- 
ciency of the active staff. 

Early pensions were paid out of 
the Company till (and many still 
are). Employers began to realize 
that this was a haphazard procedure: 


there were no fixed rules, no guaran- 
tee of continued payments, and no 
funding of the liability. So the next 
step was the formal self-funded pen- 
sion plan—generally employer fi- 
nanced, but sometimes jointly fi- 
nanced. Many of these plans exist 
today, and new ones are being 


adopted. 


Since employers had in many in- 
stances been financing pensions when 
the insurance companies entered the 
field, it was only natural that the 
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early insured pension plans were ey). 
ployer financed. Again, in order to 
spread the insured idea, the insyr- 
ance companies very soon pushed 
joint financing. Most of the insured 
plans being adopted ten years ago 
were jointly financed. 

Health insurance, as we now know 
it, involving hospital, surgical, and 
medical benefits, is a newcomer. 
There was very little of it, relatively 
speaking, until the late 30's, and 
practically all of it was either fully 
employee financed or jointly fi- 
nanced. Of course, a lot of small 
employers used to, and some still 
do, grab the check from the operat- 
ing table. 


Always Wanted 


Before | go on, I'd like to estab- 
lish one point: That employees have 
always wanted health and welfare 
plans, and when given the oppor- 
tunity, have been willing to pay all 
or a substantial part of the cost. 
Many health insurance plans have 
been installed, and are now being 
installed, with employees paying the 
entire cost. These plans have, in the 
main, fairly good participation on 
the part of employees, even though 
they may cost 3¢, 4¢ or 5¢ per hour. 
Interest in health and welfare plans 
is grass-rooted. There is, in my 
opinion, no evidence that the current 
wave of interest has been generated 
by union business agents and the 
labor hierarchy. The employees want 
the protection. 

Before this digression, we were 
in the middle 30’s. Voluntary health 
and welfare plans were enjoying a 
steady, rapid growth. Informal pro- 
grams were, of necessity, employer 
financed. Many of the self-insured 
programs were also employer fi- 
nanced. The bulk of the insured 
programs were jointly financed. 

Let’s now trace union activities. 
With the help of the Wagner Act, 
the unions were busy getting them- 
selves organized. You remember the 
period: wages were low and work- 
ing conditions were not the best in 
many instances—due to the depres- 
sion. Manpower was plentiful and 
jobs were scarce. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the easiest things to talk 
about were wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. No one suspected 
that health and welfare plans could 
also be made issues, but I don't 
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think the organizers even cared. It 
was necessary to tear down em- 
ployer loyalty in order to build up 
union loyalty. “Give us_ higher 
wages; we can take care of our- 
selves,” was the logical cry. So dur- 
ing this organizational period, unions 
were not interested in health and 
welfare plans. 


Wage Stabilization Act 


Then came World War II and the 
Wage Stabilization Act. To refresh 
your memories, if they need refresh- 
ing, this Act excluded insurance and 
pensions in reasonable amounts from 
the definition of wages. The War 
Labor Board fixed the definition of 
“reasonable” at something costing 
not more than 5% of pay roll. With 
a ceiling on cash wages, many em- 
plovers voluntarily financed health 
and welfare programs, including 
pensions, in order to obtain and 
hold manpower. 

This interfered with union activi- 
ties. Two things happened : 


(1) Unions demanded employer 
financed health and welfare 
programs. 

(2) The sympathetic War Labor 
Board, to protect the unions 
against the undermining ef- 
fects of unilateral action by 
the employer, ruled in 1945 
that an employer could not 
take unilateral action on a 
health and welfare plan if the 
union had brought up the 
subject or if the union was 
trying to organize the em- 
ployees. Note that the Board 
at that time didn’t say that 
health and welfare plans were 
proper subjects for collective 
bargaining; rather, it said 
that an act which tended to 
undermine the union was an 
unfair labor practice. 


Some of the union demands were 
met, for prudence sake, even though 
employers did not have to bargain. 
Other demands were turned down as 
none of the union’s business. 

With the end of the war, the situa- 
tion had reached an impasse: Unions 
demanded health and welfare plans ; 
employers would not bargain; em- 
ployees wanted plans; employers 
could not voluntarily adopt them. 
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It’s always good policy, whether you’re plan- 
ning a long trip or a short convention, to try 
New York Sheraton first. 

You get a premium in extra hospitality, accrued 
from the benefits of Sheraton’s central large 
scale operations. 

And reservations, too, are simpler. For accom- 
modations in 25 cities throughout the United 
States and Canada, call your nearest Sheraton. 
Fast confirmation by teletype saves time and 
expense. 

For expert assistance in planning business meet- 
es . ings of any size or duration, address Sheraton 
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Welfare Plans—Continued 


Obviously, the next move was up 
to the unions, and they forced the 
issue in the famed Inland Steel pen- 
sion case. They proved, by going to 
the courts, that employer contribu- 
tions to a pension plan are wages, 
and that the plan itself is a condition 
of employment—meaning simply 
that pension plans are proper sub- 
jects for collective bargaining. An- 


other test case proved the same 
things with respect to other phases 
of health and welfare plans. 


Unions Strong 


That brings us up to date, and we 
can now view what is happening. 
Unions are now entrenched (gen- 
erally they do not have organiza- 
tional problems) ; pressure is being 
put on them by their members for 
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Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
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surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 
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life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men, 


A three months survey indicates: 


®@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 


terview. 


®@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
® An average size policy of more than $13,000. 
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of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 
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health and welfare plans; public 
opinion will not allow the unions to 
side step the issue by askine for 
more cash wages. Frankly, | think 
the unions (as distinct from the 
members) would rather have cash 
wages. 

The recent news about the stee! 
industry, Ford, and others should 
not lead us to forget that this thing is 
not new. Negotiated 
financed health and welfare plans, 
exclusive of pensions, are pretty old 
stuff back East. Plans were adopted 
both before and after employers 
knew they had to bargain—in the 
textile, needle, leather, and furniture 
industries, for example, and in some 
crafts. 


emplover- 


The wave is spreading in small 
ripples to the West Coast, hitting 
first those areas which are more 
stably unionized. It hit California 
first in the Northern area, and is 
now moving south. A number of 
substantial plans have been negoti- 
ated in California, even before the 
Steel fracas. The metal trades, on 
an industry-wide basis in the North, 
and on an individual basis in the 
South, is perhaps the most pub- 
licized development. But there are 
others: brewers, various A.F.L. 
craft locals, auto dealers in some 
areas, bartenders and waitresses in 
other areas, building maintenance 
employees, various manufacturers, 
etc. New ones appear to be hitting 
the press with regularity, and many 
others are in the making. 

The thing that is new in all this is 
the demand for pensions. There has 
been little demand, or shall | say 
little success, along this line in the 
past. 

If anything is certain, it is that 
there will be no fixed pattern. The 
special Steel Board recognized that 
conditions differ, even within the 
steel industry. As between indus- 
tries, | expect a much greater fluctu- 
ation in benefits, costs, and the dis- 
tribution of costs. There will be re- 
gional differences as well. 

I doubt that the unions, in their 
demands for health and _ welfare 
plans, any more than in cash wage 
demands, will want to kill the goose 
—will want to force employers out 
of business. Nor will they permit 
the weakest link in an industry of 
area to fix the maximum strain. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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nS to 
» for 
think 1950 Interest Rates on en 6 
| the 1. ed. 4 Modified 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated -— -Instalments ~, Dividends for 
cash Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends W ithdrawable Not Withdrawable Dis. or D. I. 
American Mutual (lowa) ..... 1/1/50 Increased(15%) 34% (a) (a) No 
stee] American United ED: iad Onis © 7/1/49 Continued 3.1 2270 3.1% No 
Baltimore Life (Md.) ......... 3/1/50 Continued 2% 2 2Y, No 
‘ould Bankers Mutual (IIl.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued 3 2Y2 oe No | 
ng is Bankers National (N. J.) ..... 1/1/50 Continued (a) (a) (a) Yes(i) 
ver- Benelicial Life (Utah) ......... 1/1/50 Revised 2 2 2Y2 Yes(e) 
; Boston Mutual ( Mass.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued (j ) 2 2 24 No 
lans, Business Men’s (Mo.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued 21 (a) 2(a) 3(a) No 
y old California-Western ............ 1/1/50 Continued 3 2 2 No 
ipted Sinden LMR sn cscecsicccsec cuss. 7/1/49 Increased 3(a) 3(a) 3(a) No 
Connecticut General ........... 1/1/50 Continued 3 3(a) 3(a) No 
ers Connecticut Mutual ........... 1/1/50 Increased(712%) 3 3% 3% No 
the Constitution Life (Cal.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued (a) ei vee No 
iture Continental =) 8 ia l 1/50 Continued 3 2 3 No 
Fidelity Health & Acc. ........ 1/1/50 None a 2 2% No 
ome Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ......... 1/1/50 Continued 24% 2% 2% Yes(v) 
Fidelity Union (Texas) ....... 1/1/50 Continued ly, 2' 3 No 
Ges LAeO CPR.) .ccccvcceces: 1/1/50 Continued (a) (a) (a) No 
mall Great National (Texas) ....... 1/1/50 Continued 3 3 3 No 
ting Great Northwest (Wash. ) Me rd 1/1/50 Continued 3 ly 3 No 
and Great Southern (Texas) ...... 1/1/50 Continued 3(a) 2 2% No 
Great West (Can.) ........... 1/1/50 Continued 3% 3% 3u% No 
rmnia Guardian Life (N. Y.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued 3 2(a) 214(a) Yes(n) 
dj NE? QUID Wid bwin b's We w'b wie 1/1/50 Continued 3.15 3.15 3.15 No 
, of John Hancock Mutual ......... 1/1/50 Increased (p) 3 3 3 No 
Loyal Protective ( Mass.) ..... 1/1/50 Decreased 3.1 3.1 3.1 No 
roti- Monarch Life ( Mass.) ........ 1/1/50 Continued 3(a) 2(a) 244 (a) No 
the Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.) .... 1/1/50 Continued 2.85 (1) 3 3 No 
National Service Life .......... 1/1/50 Special + 3 3 No 
oe New England Mutual ........ 1/1/50 Continued 3 3 3 No 
rth, WOE ROE once ccacvecces 1/1/50 Continued 21% (a) 22(a) 2Y2(a) No 
the North American (Can.) ........ 7/1/49 Continued 3% 3 3 No 
Northern Life (Wash.) ...... 1/1/50 Continued (0) 2¥2(a) 1% (a) 214 (a) Yes(n) 
—_ Ohio National ................ 1/1/50 Continued 3 2 3 No 
are TE 20 6 obs cba cow's ob oi 1/1/50 Continued 244 2, 242 (a) No 
. | Penn Mutual Life ............. 1/1/50 Continued 3 3 3 Yes(r) 
artes Pioneer Mutual (CN, LD.) oeccece l/l ‘50 Continued 3 2 3 No 
me Presbyterian Ministers ........ 1/1/50 Continued 3% 4 3 No 
; in Reliance Life (Pa.) ........... 1/1/50 Continued 254 (a) 234 (a) 244 (a) No 
nee Security Mutual (Neb.) ...... 1/1/50 Continued 3(a) 2'2(a) 242 (a) No 
Southern Farm Bureau ........ 1/1/50 Continued 2 2 2 No 
CTs, Southland Life (Texas) ..... , 1/1/50 Continued 3 3 3 No 
ing re SO BEM Siw ccceks ees: 1/1/50 Continued 3 3 3 No 
an ee LA GOLD, wawcbesines ses 3/1/50 Continued (a) (a) (a) No 
: State Mutual (Mass.) ........ 1/1/50 Revised 3 3 3 No 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity ....... 1/1/50 Continued ess 2 2 No 
s js Union Central (Ohio) ........ 1/1/50 Continued 2yY 24 2 No 
Union Mutual Me.) .......... 1/1/50 Revised 3 3 3 No 
has United States Government ..... 1/1/50 Continued 3 31, 3Y% No 
sav Victory Mutual (Ill.) ........ 1/1/50 Increased (2% ) 3% 31% , TT 
the West Coast Life (Cal.) ....... 1/1/50(c) Declared (f) 2¥/2 (a) 2, (a) 22 (a) No 
Western Reserve (Texas) 1/1/50 Continued 3, 2) 3% No 
hat 5 am 
‘he 
hat 
FOOTNOTES 
the 
- (a) Guaranteed rate or guaranteed rate if higher. 
tu- (b) On 2%% and 3% policies; July 1 on 3% policies. 
1S- c) To 7/1/50 only. 
re- (d) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits on some old issues only. 
e) Modified schedule for policies with double indemnity benefits. 
f) First dividend on CSO policies. American Experience policy dividend scale revised 7/1/49 continued to 7/1/50. 
elr ig) Also 34%. 
re h) 3%% on policies issued prior to 1941, guaranteed rate on subsequent issues. 
(i) Modified dividend scale for disability benefits issued before July 1930. 
ge (j) New schedule for policies issued after 7/1/48. 
se (k) 24%% on policies dated after 1947. 
ut (1) On CSO; 3% on issues prior to 1945. 
(m) 3% if all only may be withdrawn. 
iit (n) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits. 
or (0) Except business issued before 1/15/43. 
(p) Continued on policies issued before April 1, 1935. 
(r) Modified schedule on policies with disability and double indemnity. 
(s) Policies with income disability benefits issued prior to December 31, 1931. 
(t) Dividend scale reduced June 1, 1949. 
08 
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Legal—from page 13 


From a statistical viewpoint, there 
is little difference between the multi- 
session legislative year of 1949 and 
other comparable periods in which 
practically all the state legislatures 
were in session.* Looking behind 
the statistics, however, we find that 
the activities of the fifty-nine legis- 
lative sessions of 1949 resulted not 
only in the usual bumper crop of 
federal and state legislative proposals 
of interest to life insurance but also 
in a variety of new developments. 
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S QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual. over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance ... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions... full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies. . sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract ... 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter . .. with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents .. - 
a fine pension plan. 





== QUALITY TRAINING... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
++. recruiting ... training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAI IOWA 
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Indeed, we have experienced in 1949, 
and we may expect such experience 
to continue, all of the usual legisla- 
tive problems which a great business, 
operating in all jurisdictions of the 
United States, should anticipate. 
We must also expect, and be pre- 
pared for, changing social and eco- 
nomic concepts, which are inevitably 
reflected in the legislative process. 
Such changes, whether wise or not, 
necessitate adjustments in the ad- 
ministrative, investment, legal, fiscal 
and other policies of member com- 
panies. The challenge of the “welfare 
state” ideology to the time-honored 
system of free enterprise, reflected 
in so many legislative proposals in 
current times, is of major concern 
to the life insurance business. The 
increasing pressure of the demand, 
legislative or otherwise, for pension 
and other social benefits presents 
very real and complex problems. 
Today, along with the usual types 
of state and federal legislation we 
have known for so many years, the 
Association’s staff must be prepared 
to represent our membership in the 
expanding fields of social security, 
sickness compensation, group life and 
accident and health insurance. Sev- 
eral of our staff members devote sub- 
stantially their full time to these 
relatively new fields. In addition, 
special studies, increased committee 
work, and consultation by staff ex- 
perts with state and federal officials 
regarding rules and regulations with 
respect to existing laws, and with 
representatives of other branches of 
the insurance business on threatened 
or proposed laws, have materially 
increased the volume of our work. 


Our Legislative Staff 


The careful examination of bills, 
preparation of memoranda, drafting 
of amendments, correspondence, and 
close contact with our field legisla- 
tive representatives throughout the 
United States are the indispensable 
elements of an informed approach to 
today’s legislative problems. The 


close attention given to daily news. 
papers from each of the forty-: ight 
states, as well as the detailed ex. 
amination of legislative journals. in- 
formation supplied by a number of 
state and two national legislative re- 
porting services are some of the 
many functions requiring coordina- 
tion and teamwork. In addition to 
the Association's officers who direct 
and supervise these activities, the 
entire legal staff of fifteen persons, 
with some twenty-three clerical per- 
sonnel, are primarily engaged in 
legislative duties. Their work is in- 
tegrated with other facilities of the 
Association which are essential in 
legislative work, such as actuarial, 
statistical and investment research. 
The division of responsibility among 
legislative directors, associates and 
bill analysts, described in my report 
of last year, has contributed to the 
efficient and expeditious handling of 
legislative problems. 

The decision of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Convention 
and the Association as to the spon- 
sorship, opposition to or amendment 
of, legislative proposals are carefully 
executed. Ofhcers and senior staff 
members are available for appear- 
ances before state and federal legis- 
lative committees, as well as before 
departments of government. Like- 
wise, staff members participate in the 
deliberations of the numerous work- 
ing committees appointed to study 
the various problems confronting the 
business. 

Although the average legislature 
is im session approximately three 
months, they are not all in session at 
the same time. In any event, their 
effects are with us for the entire year. 
With each adjournment, the impor- 
tant task of processing results be- 
gins. Reprints of important legisla- 
tion are prepared and circulated as 
soon as possible and the revision of 
the Card Index Digests of Laws is 
undertaken. The various manuals 
and services, such as the Premium 
Tax and _ Information-at-Source 
Services, prepared by the Associa- 


_* There follows a tabulation of the number of sessions, bills examined, digests bulle 
tined, and laws reprinted for the last five multi-session years: 


lls Digests Laws 
Year Sessions Examined Bulletined Reprinted 
SM oicb bk dawaoan ; 59 12,858 _ . 1,527 283 
DAs Dats cada eat 55 12,711 1,600 389 
SE ae 57 11,053 1,539 372 
Ges tks tnekew : 49 9,157 1,051 201 
_, Parry Pe 53 11,395 1,788 275 
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tion, or jointly by the Convention 
and the Association, are revised and 
brought up to date. Additional post- 
session functions arise out of the 
yarious insurance code and study 
commissions created by legislative 
enactments. These legislative by- 
products together with preparation 
for the next legislative sessions re- 
sult in year-round activity. It may 
be truthfully said, therefore, that the 
legislative work of the Association is 
continuous. 

It seems unnecessary to record the 
1949 normal and expected types of 
insurance legislation which make 
their appearances each year. Such 
a review, even assuming its interest, 
would be largely repetitious since 
such information is furnished in the 
bulletins and similar services of the 
Convention and the Association. It 
is felt that readers of this report 
would be more interested in, and 
concerned with, a few of the high- 
lights of this year’s activity and with 
the relatively new types of proposals 
which arise not only out of current 
sentiment for greater security but 
also out of the needs of the life in- 
surance business in fitting itself to 
meet the challenge of today’s eco- 
nomic problems. These will be re- 
viewed, briefly, by way of pointing 
out such developments and trends at 
the federal and state levels. 


Federal Developments 


Federal legislative proposals re- 
flect the preoccupation of society 
with the problems of security. Gov- 
ernmental paternalism has found ex- 
pression in numerous legislative pro- 
posals. The board welfare programs 
being proposed, if enacted, would 
constitute serious inroads in the 
field of private life insurance. Com- 
pulsory health insurance, billions for 
housing, broadening of social secur- 
ity, and the expansion of direct lend- 
ing authority by federal agencies are 
among the proposals that have en- 
gaged our attention. Such legisla- 
tion evidences an attempt to endow 
our federal government with func- 
tions traditionally left to private en- 
terprise., 

The Administration’s Social Se- 

urity Bill would provide new bene- 
lits as well as extend present benefits 
beyond the basic subsistence pattern 


* H. R. 6000. 
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@ SWIMMING POOL 
@ SADDLE HORSES 
@ GOLF COURSE 
@ TENNIS COURT 


Accommodations for 200 





SUMMER CONVENTIONS, 
CONFERENCES, or MEETINGS 


Consider COLORADO'S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTAIN RESORT 





7200 ft. up in the Rockies 


@ WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 
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EVERGREEN, COLORADO (Denver, 30 miles) 
Winter Address: First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 


@ FISHING 
@ DANCING 
@ MOVIES 
@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
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as originally conceived. As presently 
pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee in the form passed by 
the House*, this measure contains 
the undesirable expansions of the 
act which would add a funeral bene- 
fit, total and permanent disability 
benefits, and would increase the tax 
and benefit base from $3,000 to 
$3,600. When the measure was be- 
ing considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. M. Albert 
Linton and Mr. Ray D. Murphy ap- 


peared before the Committee on be- 
half of the Convention and the As- 
sociation in opposition to the un- 
desirable features of the Bill. 

It is estimated that the already en- 
acted housing bill, which authorizes 
the construction of not to exceed 810 
thousand units of low-rent public 
housing over a six-year period, and 
loans to farmers unable to finance 
adequate housing, will cost between 
$16 billion and $19 billion over a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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period of forty years. When one 
considers that this single measure 
contemplates a government invest- 
ment equal to one-third the assets 
that the life insurance companies 
possess after a century of opera- 
tion, a challenge of federal power 
to the private economy becomes 
vividly real. There are, of course, a 
number cf other bills still pending 
which would permit the federal gov- 
ernment to further encroach upon the 
held of mortgage lending. Dr. James 
J. O'Leary, Director of Investment 
Research of the Association, ap- 


housing field. 
The determination 


much concern. 
Joint Committee on Federal Income 
Taxation of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, of which A. J. McAndless is 
Chairman, have met frequently with 
Treasury officials and a Sub-com- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Com- 
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peared before Banking and Currency 
Committees of the Senate and House 
in Opposition to proposals ** which 
would further cripple the normal 
functioning of market forces in the 


of a sound 
formula for the taxation of life in- 
surance companies under the Federal 
'ncome Tax has been the subject of 
Spokesmen of the 


mittee. The latest development, jn- 
dicate that a company income tax 
bill will be introduced by the \\ Lys 
and Means Committee when (on- 
gress reconvenes. 


Familiarity of our members \ ith 
the recent hearings held by the 
Celler Committee on the subject of 
monopoly and by the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Investments of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Economic Control (the 
O’ Mahoney Committee) is assumed. 
It is sufficient to say that in the ap- 
pearance made by life insurance 
executives before the latter commit- 
tee our business has demonstrated 
a complete willingness to cooperate 
fully in the studies the Committee 
has undertaken. It is further be- 
lieved that, so far as the hearings 
before the Celler Committee are con- 
cerned, it has been amply demon- 
strated that life insurance companies, 
both large and small, are engaged in 
the keenest competition and that no 
monopoly exists in the business of 
life insurance. 

In a brief report of this nature, it 
is possible to give only the highlights 
of federal legislation and develop- 
ments. It is rather certain that in 
the coming years, as is now the case, 
these problems will require constant 
attention. 


State Developments 


Of growing importance in legisla- 
tive considerations at the state level 
is the subject of sickness compensa 
tion. Following the earlier examples 
of Rhode Island, California and New 
Jersey, the last year has witnessed a 
marked and increasing interest in 
sickness benefits to workers. We 
expect this subject to become in- 
creasingly important. While most 
“cash sickness” proposals introduced 
this year failed of passage, this re- 
sult is not to be taken as indicating 
a lack of interest in this type of 
social legislation. Rather, it may be 
described as evidencing wide differ- 
ences in viewpoint on whether pri- 
vate insurance should have any part 
in the furnishing of these benefits. 
Working committees of the Asso- 
ciation and the Convention, as well 
as staff personnel, are devoting a 
substantial amount of time to this 


expanding field. 





**S. B. 2246 and its companion measure 
H. R. 5631. 
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Two new sickness compensation 
laws were enacted this year, one in 
Washington: and the other in New 
York. The Washington law will not 
become operative unless approved 
by a majority of the voters at the 
general election in November of 
1950. The law authorizes private 
insurance companies to provide the 
benefit in competition with a tax- 
supported state fund but under con- 
ditions which discriminate against 
private insurance. On the other 
hand, the New York law permits 
private insurance companies to com- 
pete with a state insurance fund 
operated pursuant to insurance prin- 
ciples. The Association, closely fol- 
lowing such proposals, has rendered 
valuable assistance to legislative 
committees in pointing out the un- 
sound features of measures intro- 
duced in a number of states during 
1949, 

The Commissioners’ Model Draft 
for the regulation of group life in- 
surance, with variations therefrom in 
some states, received legislative ap- 
proval this year in Arkansas, [lor- 
ida, Hawaii, Maine, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin. This brings 
to sixteen * the number of jurisdic- 
tions regulating group life insurance 
in substantially the manner provided 
in the Commissioners’ Draft. 

In furtherance of state regulation, 
a development this year in the field 
of valuation of securities is of major 
interest. To render financial assist- 
ance to the State Insurance Depart- 
ments in establishing a competent 
staff for the valuation of. types of 
investments not properly subject to 
valuation on a market or amortized 
basis, there were enacted this year, 
with approval and sponsorship of 
companies in the states involved, 
laws in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The measure provides tor 
an over-all annual sum not to exceed 
$250,000 to be assessed against the 
domestic companies of these states 
in proportion to their securities sub- 
ject to valuation. Life insurance 
companies have thus demonstrated 
= The other nine states are Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Louisiana, New ampshire, 


North Carolina, Texas, Vermont and Wash- 
ington, 


** Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
llampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 
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* YOURS FOR THE ASKING—This 8!/,” x 11” single sheet 
calendar, in two colors, would be ideal on your desk, and 
handy for quick reference. Write to The Advertising and 
Publications Department, The Prudential, Newark |, N. J., 


for your free 1950 Prudential calendar. 
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their willingness to cooperate fully 
with state regulatory officials in the 
interest of sound supervision of their 
affairs. A problem of supervision 
which required the participation of 
more than one state was_ solved 
within the framework of state regu- 
lation. 

State supervision of the insurance 
business was further strengthened 
this year by the enactment of the 
“Unauthorized Insurers Process 
Act” in fifteen states and by the 
adoption of fair trade practice acts 


in five additional states. Approved 
as a model draft by the Commis- 
sioners only in December, 1948, the 
former is designed to provide more 
adequate state regulation of mail 
order insurance. Under Public Law 
15, the Federal Trade Practices Act 
now applies to the business of in- 
surance to the extent such practices 
are not regulated by state law. The 
five states enacting this type of legis- 
lation in 1949 bring the total to 
twenty-four states.** 


{Continued on the next page) 











Legal—Continued 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Con- 
necticut Mutual, et al. v. Moore, 332 
U. S. 788, upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the New York Un- 
claimed Funds Law relating to life 
insurance, provoked considerable in- 
terest in similar laws in a number of 
states. As the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision left unsolved several impor- 
tant jurisdictional problems, a sub- 
committee of the Joint Legislative 
Committee prepared a model draft 
of an unclaimed funds act for use in 
states where a strong demand or 
need is apparent for legislation of 
this type. In 1949, the model draft 
was enacted in Connecticut, North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania. 

In the investment field, legisla- 
tion permitting investments in in- 
come-producing real estate was en- 
acted this year in the states of Idaho, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota and West Virginia, 
making a total of thirty-eight states 
where life insurance companies may 
now utilize this new outlet for in- 
vestible funds. 

In addition to appearances before 
legislative committees in connection 
with current proposals, the Associa- 
tion’s staff conferred with officers 
of government on subjects of interest 
to the life insurance business. 

Numerous conferences have been 


held with officials of the Treasury 
Department, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and the staff of the Joint 
Committee on International Reve- 
nue Taxation with respect to the 
problems involved in the taxation of 
life companies, and the many tax 
problems directly affecting policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 

In the relatively new field of em- 
ployee disability benefits, the Asso- 
ciation has closely followed the draft- 
ing of the New York law and has 
participated in the preparation of 
regulations. Many conferences with 
representatives of the Insurance De- 
partment and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board were involved to 
the end that the law will prove satis- 
factory in operation. 

In connection with the proposed 
Kentucky Insurance Code, staff 
members attended hearings and pre- 
sented the criticisms and suggestions 
of the industry. Additional code 
studies are presently under consid- 
eration for the purpose of making 
available the views of the life insur- 
ance business to the proper state of- 
ficials. 

The above represent but few of 
the many opportunities for service to 
our companies. Numerous other ac- 
tivities have required conferences 
with and appearance before officials 
or departments of government. To 
mention a few, we have been active 
in the fields of group insurance, sick- 














WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





tein competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
....-a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


a LAFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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ness compensation, municipal t:xq- 
tion, agents’ qualifications, v.\\a- 
tion of securities and with respect to 
clarifying rulings or orders oj de- 
partmental officials. These functions, 
often requiring research, prepar: ‘ion 
of memoranda and briefs, fall within 
our normal operations. 

There are only twelve jurisdic. 
tions, including Congress, scheduled 
to meet in regular session during 
1950. It is expected, however, that 
there will be a number of special ses- 
sions during the year. Indications 
are that despite the small number of 
sessions, legislative proposals of in- 
terest will again be in abundance. 
Developments at the federal level in 
connection with the social security 
and welfare programs of the govern- 
ment, and tax legislation forecast a 
period of full activity on federal 
problems. On the state side of the 
picture, sickness compensation legis- 
lation is expected to be in the fore- 
front in Massachusetts and perhaps 
other jurisdictions either by way of 
study or as actually introduced legis- 
lative proposals. In New York, the 
Condon Committee, viz., Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Insurance Rates 
and Regulation, will continue its 
studies. The joint committee on Sec- 
tion 213 of the New York Insurance 
Law (expense limitation section) 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
James A. McLain will carry forward 
its work. The Kentucky Insurance 
Code will be presented for enact- 
ment. Without doubt the usual flow 
of favorable and adverse legislation 
will be present. It is believed that 
your staff is equipped to meet the 
legislative and legal problems which 
lie ahead. 





Before Life Insurance Assn. of America. 


MISSOURI 


Leggett Named Superintendent 
LAWRENCE LEGGETT, 


e who has been an examiner of 
the Insurance Department for 10 
years, has been named Superin- 
tendent to succeed Owen G. Jack- 
son. The appointment was made in 
late November and is subject to 
Senate approval. This latter, how- 
ever, is expected to be a formality. 
Mr. Leggett marks the first so- 
called “career” man to be appointed 
to this job. 
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FARM MORTGAGE LOAN STUDY 


HE expected yield on farm 
1 pow loans made by life in- 
surance companies from 1945 to 
1947 was 3.20 percent before any 
allowance for risk but after deduction 
of operating costs, according to a 
study* released last year by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 

With an allowance of 0.25 percent 
for potential loss, the expected yield 
after costs on this type of investment 
comes to 2.95 percent, Professor 
Raymond J. Saulnier of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, au- 
thor of the study, reported. 

Dr. Saulnier, Director of the Fi- 
nancial Research Program of the Na- 
tional Bureau, in a report on an in- 
vestigation into Costs and Returns 
on Farm Mortgage Lending by Life 
Insurance Companies, 1945-1947, 
discloses that net income after costs 
for the companies studied was 3.71 
percent of average loan investment in 
1945, 3.34 percent in 1946 and 2.68 
percent in 1947, without allowance 
for potential loss. This tendency for 
net returns to decline from 1945 to 
1947 was found to be more charac- 
teristic of the experience of com- 
panies with large portfolios than for 
those with small holdings. 


Lending Costs and Returns of 
Insurance Companies are Studied 


This research project was the first 
to study lending costs and returns for 
a representative group of companies 
on a comparable basis. It is part of 
the Agricultural Finance Project of 
the National Bureau's Financial Re- 
search Program and will be followed 
by other studies dealing with related 
problems in the financing of agri- 
culture. The projects are being pre- 
pared under grants from the Associ- 
ation of Reserve City Bankers, the 
Life Insurance Investment Research 
Committee (acting for the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America), and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

In each of the three years covered 
—1945, 1946 and 1947—more than 
one-half of the surveyed companies 
reported gross incomes between 4.00 
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and 4.75 percent of their loan in- 
vestment, Dr. Saulnier found. The 
gross income of each reporting com- 
pany included interest income on 
farm mortgage loans and real estate 
sales contracts, prepayment premi- 
ums, and all other income except that 
earned on owned real estate. 


The gross income in relation to 
loan investment of the reporting 
companies fell somewhat during this 
period. Among a sample of eighteen 
companies, the average gross income, 
weighted by the size of the loan in- 
vestment, declined from 4.65 percent 
in 1945 to 4.46 percent in 1946 and 
to 4.26 percent in 1947. Eleven re- 
ported a decline from 1945 to 1946, 
while fourteen showed a decline from 
1946 to 1947. 

The majority of companies with 
small portfolios reported that their 
gross incomes were between 4 and 
5 percent of their loan investments in 
1946, while in all but two of the re- 
ported cases, those of companies with 
larger holdings were confined within 
the range of 4.00 to 4.60 percent. 

“The two outstanding character- 
istics of these distributions, there- 
fore,” Dr. Saulnier points out, “are 
(1) the wider range of operating re- 
sults for companies having small 
portfolios and (2) the tendency for 
the income ratios of companies with 
small farm loan holdings to average 
higher than those for companies with 
large farm loan holdings.”’ 

Total costs were considered in re- 
lation to average loan investment. 
These costs include branch office 
expenses, originating fees paid to 
correspondents, servicing fees and 
home office expenses. For companies 
with large portfolios, costs amounted 
to between 0.70 and 1.15 percent of 
average loan investment in 1945, 
between 0.95 and 1.20 percent in 
1946, and between 0.95 and 1.65 per- 
cent in 1947. Companies with small 
portfolios reported both the highest 
and the lowest total costs relative 
to their respective loan investments. 

“This suggests that there is 
greater similarity among large port- 
folio companies than among those 





* Available at $1.00 from Bureau at 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


with small holdings in respect to or- 
ganization, type of farming area 
served, and type and average size 
of loans made,” Dr. Saulnier re- 
ported. 

‘In addition, it might be expected 
that special conditions resulting in 
relatively low or relatively high 
costs on a few loans would con- 
siderably influence the cost ratios of 
companies with small portfolios, 
whereas in companies with large 
portfolios the chances are greater 
that costs would average out to a 
ratio close to the average for the 
whole group.” 

The upward movement of lend- 
ing costs from 1945 to 1947 was 
mainly evident in the reports of 
companies with very large portfolios. 
Increased branch office expenses and 
originating fees, attributable to the 
increased volume of new loans made 
in 1946 and 1947, were largely re- 
sponsible. 


Returns on Farm Mortgage Loans 
Relatively Low in 1945-1947 


Summing up, Dr. Saulnier points 
out that the findings indicate a re- 
turn on farm mortgage loans which 
is low relative to what might be 
expected from a type of investment 
which, in the past, has experienced 
much delinquency and loss. 

However, the low net income 
ratios from 1945 to 1947 were due 
in large part to the rapid rate of 
loan repayment, he notes. This is 
a condition subject to change with 
farm economic conditions. In 1946 
and 1947 three-fourths of the re- 
porting companies indicated repay- 
ments at a rate that would have re- 
tired their entire portfolios in two 
to five years. 

The analysis was based in re- 
ports from 43 companies for 1945, 
45 for 1946, and 31 for 1947. The 
43 companies represented 20 percent 
of the number and 58 percent of 
the admitted assets of all legal re- 
serve life insurance companies hav- 
ing farm mortgage loan portfolios, 
as well as 61 percent of the farm 
mortgage holdings of all such com- 
panies. 
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NEW STORAGE FILES 


NEW line of Chem-Board storage 

files said to offer serviceability in the 
steel range but priced in the corrugated 
paper board range has been developed by 
Convoy, Inc. Chem-Board is the trade 
name of a chemically hardened fiber 
board. Available in any of 14 popular 
sizes, the files may be stacked to the 
ceiling without intermediate supports. 
They mate together vertically and lock 
together side-to-side. Special sizes will 
be manufactured to specifications for 30- 
day delivery. 
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PORTABLE HEATER 


HE Electromode Electric Portable 

Heater is designed to make hard-to- 
heat spots in an office comfortable quickly, 
safely and inexpensively. The manufac- 
turers, the Electromode Corporation, 
claim it provides clean, fan-circulated heat 
in a minute for as little as one cent an 
hour. A plastic handle makes for easy 
portability. The heating element has no 
exposed hot wires or glowing coils, the 
cabinet will not become too hot to touch 
even after continuous operation and fur- 
niture, papers or clothing will not be 
scorched even if close to the heater. The 
fan may be used separately in warm 
weather. 
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NEW TABULATOR MECHANISM 


EMINGTON-RAND has 

a new electric typewriter with a 
built-in ten-key decimal tabulator. De- 
signed to speed up the typing of statis- 
tical, billing, accounting and other colum- 
nar material, the tabulator is available 
in all carriage widths up to 27 inches. 
Any one of three different scales is avail- 
able. 


announced 


FOOL-PROOF FILING 


HE descriptively titled Fool-Proof 

Card Company has developed a sys. 
tem of filing index cards by means of 
which a misfiled card can be detected at 
a glance. The essence of the system is q 
guide card inserted at monthly or alpha. 
betical intervals. Index cards are punched 
at designated spots to provide a window 
through which the guide card is visible. 
No card, no matter how often removed 
and replaced can, thereafter, be misfiled, 
Cards presently in use can be adopted to 
the system without the necessity of re. 
writing them. 





HANDY MAILER 


ONSTRUCTED of clear translucent 

plastic, the Jiffy Mailer moistens, 
dispenses and applies stamps at a claimed 
rate of between one and two thousand an 
hour. It may also be used to seal en- 
velopes. Rolls of stamps, available in dil- 
ferent denominations, may be purchased 
at any U. S. Post Office to fit the mailer. 
The stamp supply in the mailer is always 
visible. Manufactured by the Hollywood 
Mailing Products Company, the cost is 
low enough to permit the purchase of a 
number of mailers for various denomina- 
tions of stamps. 
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FFICE EFFICIENCY 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS’ RECORDS 


DOCTOR FREDERICK FINK 


Chief Medical Examiner Franklin Life Insurance Company 


PON returning from the 

service about two and a half 

years ago we found ourselves 
contronted with a most disorganized 
medical staff, a company that had 
doubled in size since our departure, 
and seventeen new states into which 
the company had been admitted dur- 
ing our absence. We were there- 
fore confronted with the problem of 
reorganizing our medical staff and 
since our system of filing was out- 
moded it was necessary to choose a 
new method of keeping our records. 
After examining a number of systems 
we decided on the Kardex and have 
had no occasion to regret our choice. 
We find that it lends itself excel- 
lently to classification by means of 
signals, examiners are quickly lo- 
cated, and the records are easily 
photocopied for the purpose of in- 
forming the agency force. 

The file is arranged alphabetically 
by states, counties, and cities. Three 
8 x 5 forms are used, the examiner’s 
application blank, his professional 
record card, and the report of per- 
sonal visit. 


Application Blank 


The application blank supplies us 
with the following information: age, 
school from which he graduated and 
when he graduated, preliminary edu- 
cation, type and length of internship, 
special training, type of practice, 
e(uipment, particularly x-ray and 
clectrocardiograph, and his interest 
'n doing life insurance examinations. 

The professional record card pro- 

ides us with the date of examina- 
‘ion, name of the applicant, his age, 
pulse reading, impairments missed 
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or found, blood pressure reading, the 
weight and the Clark-Ungerleider 
table weight, and the specific gravity 
of the urinary specimen. Another 
& x 5 form is one for reporting a 
personal visit by the medical director 
to the examiner. 





A fourth form used in the file is 
a duplicate ledger slip, green in color, 
upon which the examiner’s fees are 
credited. The presence of a ledger 
slip in the file is indicated through a 
perforation in the lower right hand 
corner of the insert. 

As medical reports are received 
the data are recorded on the profes- 
sional record card. They are then 
reviewed by a medical clerk who 
separates the clear cases from those 
containing abnormalities. The latter 
are routed through the medical di- 
rector’s office and the report is clas- 
sified on a fifth small form, including 
impairments found or missed, as 
well as omissions. This fifth form, 


the examiner grading slip, does not 
enter the file but is merely used to 
make records. If in the opinion of 
the medical examiner a report is 
excellent, a green check mark will 
be placed on the examiner’s record. 
[f the report is average or better, a 
blue check is placed thereon and a 
poor report is indicated by a red 
check. This is in addition to the 
recording of the blood pressure, pulse 
rate, etc. 

When the examiner has completed 
ten reports the application and rec- 
ord cards are referred to the medical 
director for classification. Careful 
note is made of all the information 
contained in his application and an 
analysis of his blood pressure read- 
ings, pulse readings, weight, specific 
gravity of the specimens. Accord- 
ing to the findings he is classified as 
excellent, good, or poor. 

If his classification is excellent a 
green signal is placed on his file, 
if it is good a blue signal is used, 
and if poor a red signal is used. 


Coding 


The letter “E” following the ex- 
aminer’s name on the insert indicates 
that he has an electrocardiograph in 
his office while the letter “X” indi- 
cates that he has an x-ray machine. 
The numeral “50” following his 
name indicates that we will accept 
him for $50,000 on one examination. 

In summary, then, there appears 
on the face of the file the following 
information: (1) The rank of the 
examiner (chief or alternate), (2) 
his classification, (3) whether or not 
he has x-ray and_ electrocardio- 


(Continued on the next page) 














Medical Records—Continued 


graphic facilities, and (4) whether 
he is acceptable up to and including 
$50,000 on one examination. When 
future applications go through the 
files the clerk at the file will check 
the examiner on the underwriting 
sheet in the green, blue, or red 
pencil. The underwriter then is 
guided by those in evaluating the 
information given by the examiner. 

The green ledger slips are removed 
on the first of every month. The 
original is sent with the doctor’s 
check and the duplicate is kept in 
another permanent file. 

We have now had this system in 
use for about eighteen months and 
are well pleased with the results we 
are obtaining. Its easy accessibility 
and quick reference in our opinion 
makes this type of filing system par- 
ticularly well adapted for this pur- 
pose. 
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Records of medical examiners are housed 
in this battery of Kardex visible cabinets. 





MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 


N A recent survey of employee 

attitude toward music at work, 
97.4% of the New York office em- 
ployees at the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company voted in favor of 
Muzak. 

The music is heard at half-hour 
intervals from 8 A.M. to overtime in 
the tabulating, statistical and entry 
and marine policy writing depart- 
ments. Employees volunteered com- 
plimentary remarks and the majority 
found that the music relieved their 
fatigue, made the time go faster and, 
in general, made everyone more 
cheerful and the work less monoto- 
nous. 

Popular dance and semi-classical 
music tied for first place with 93.2% 
signifying their preference for that 
type of music. Hillbilly, jive and 
swing trailed at the end of the popu- 
larity list. 
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CONTROL OF COMMON 
COLDS 


TTEMPTS to control the com- 

mon cold among a group of 
company employees, by use of a new 
anti-histaminic drug, have met with 
encouraging initial success accord- 
ing to Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

Since January of this year, it is 
reported, observations have been 
under way among approximately one 
thousand employees who volunteered 
to take the drug under strict clinical, 
scientific and investigative proce- 
dures. The investigations covered the 
winter and fall months of the year, 
when the ravages of the common 
cold are normally at their peak. It 
marked the first time a major in- 
dustrial company has conducted such 
a controlled investigation. 

Dr. H. E. Tebrock, Sylvania’s 
medical director, supervised the 
clinical research. He reports that his 
observations make the _ following 
conclusions possible : 

1. The prompt administration of 
a new anti-histaminic drug (Ana- 
hist), one 25 mg tablet four times a 
day throughout the cold season, will 
in a large percentage of the cases 
actually prevent occurrence of the 
common cold in persons who ordi- 
narily would have suffered one or 
more attacks without this treatment. 

2. In persons who suffer from a 
common cold, and have prompt ad- 
ministration of the drug within the 
first 24 to 48 hours, the drug will 
either abort the cold or will stop the 
progression of the symptoms to a 
point where individuals will no 
longer have acute discomfort, and 
may remain on the job without ex- 
posing others. 

Don G. Mitchell, president of Syl- 
vania, explaining his company’s in- 
terest in the experiment declared 
that it has been estimated that the 
common cold costs industry many 
billions of dollars a year in lost wages 
and job effectiveness. “Recognizing 
this waste as well as the personal dis- 
comfort to our employees,” he said, 
“we welcomed the opportunity to 
conduct the initial investigation of a 
drug offering so much promise.” 
“More than that,” he added, “Syl- 
vania Electric is proud of the per- 
sonnel who voluntarily participated 
in the research.”’ 


COMPUTATION SERVICE 
OFFERED 


OLUTIONS to highly involved 
Gtechnical computations are now 
being furnished to industry and in- 
stitutions by International Business 
Machines Corporation through its 
service bureau at the IBM World 
Headquarters Building, 590 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

This service is an outgrowth of 
that being rendered in the field of 
scientific calculation of IBM’s huge 
Selective Sequence Electronic Cal- 
culator. It was revealed, in consid- 
ering problems for solution on the 
SSEC, that many of them, though 
extremely complex, could be com- 
puted readily on IBM's standard 
electronic and electric 
and accounting machines. 

Regardless of the form in which 
a technical problem presents itself, 
whether in the field of accounting or 
science, it always will resolve itself 
into the basic functions of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. The high speed performance of 
each of these arithmetical operations 
on the standard IBM electronic and 
electric punched card calculating and 
accounting machines is the basis of 
this new IBM service in technical 
calculations. 

Problems submitted to any IBM 
branch ofhce in the United States are 
relayed to the IBM service bureau 
in New York where they are ana- 
lyzed and scheduled for processing. 
Constant checks and supervision of 
the work of specially-trained person- 
nel assure fast and accurate results. 
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"The girls seem to be more efficient since 
| got this new filing cabinet." 


Best’s Life News 
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GUY FERGASON 





QO)R the first of the 1950 series 

of “Around the Office,” I have 

selected as the topic for presen- 
tation, Fringe Benefits for Office 
Employees. There has been and 
probably will be considerable com- 
ment, pro and con, about the current 
trend toward benefits for employees. 
During the last three or four years, 
emphasis has been on salaries and 
direct salary rates as an expression 
of employees’ increasing demands. 
Parallel with this, personnel manage- 
ment has advocated for over a decade 
that indirect benefits to employees 
should be expanded. By indirect 
benefits these personnel experts 
meant the expansion of opportunities 
for the employee to participate in 
group plans through financial contri- 
bution for the procurement of life 
insurance, health and medical assist- 
ance, and retirement plans. The 
thinking in the past has been along 
the lines that a company should pro- 
vide these services and make some 
financial contribution to their cost. 
The employees ultimately benefited 
by lower rates due to group partict- 
pation, the company’s contribution 
and the simplification of clerical pro- 
cedure required to record and process 
the benefit plans. The point of em- 
phasis has been that in offering these 
services the company was contribut- 
ing to the employees’ welfare. The 
cost of the plans was to be shared by 
the company and the employees on a 
predetermined basis. 


Emphasis Shifted 


Now, within the last few months, 
cmphasis has shifted to the premise 
that employers should provide these 
plans and services without cost to 
their employees and should, in fact, 
ear the entire cost. This emphasis, 
10 doubt, arises from the fact that 
nost companies have had fairly good 
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earnings during the past year or 
two and are presumed to be finan- 
cially able to assume the full cost. 

In job evaluation it 1s often said 
that the u/timate value of a job com- 
bines several factors—(1) the rela- 
tive value of the job (compared to 
other jobs) based on its require- 
ments; (2) the productivity of the 
employee which can raise the value 
of the job if the productivity (or 
performance) rises above the stand- 
ard or anticipated productivity (this 
is called the merit or performance 
rate); (3) the value of employees’ 
services and benefits which should 
be considered as part of the ultimate 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Since Mr. Fergason's column has received 
considerable favorable comment during the 
past year we have invited him to continue 
it for this year. Based on the questions 
which Mr. Fergason receives, he will ex- 
pand upon those subjects which appear to 
have widest interest and which can best 
be answered more fully by treating only 
one major topic in each month's column. 
The views expressed by Mr. Fergason are 
his own and do not represent the views of 
the editorial staff. He will be glad to hear 
from any reader who may wish to comment 
about his column and his treatment of the 
subjects. 


value of the job (this should include 
all fringe benefits ). 

The Employers Association of 
Chicago has released figures show- 
ing the cost of fringe benefits which 
they determined in a survey of 
Chicago personnel policies. These 
figures were reported in an article 
in Business Week (published by 
McGraw-Hill), issue of October 29, 
1949, In part, this release stated 
that vacation pay of the surveyed 
companies (167 of them) cost 2.58% 
of their payroll; holiday pay 1.88% ; 
group life insurance 0.65% ; bonuses 
(year-end) 1.52%; rest periods 
2.86% ; health, accident, and sick 
benefits 0.79%; wash-up time 
1.37% ; pensions 3.32% ; sick leaves 
0.74% ; severance pay 0.27%. There 
were other items named and all of 
the items named did not apply to all 
companies in the survey. In all, 
11.6% of the payroll cost was spent 
for time not worked. 


Fringe Benefits 


As some specialists see the drift 
toward company payment of fringe 
benefits, they believe that in the long 
run the cost of these benefits must 
be considered as part of the total 
wages or salaries. This may appear 
to be a “self-evident” statement— 
yet it does need analysis. At present, 
the cost of fringe benefits appear to 
be added values to the direct job 
values expressed in money terms. 
The employer looks at his total pay- 
roll regardless of how the total 1s 
made up. As the total approaches 
the maximum economic level of 
fixed charges which are applied 
against a vacillating gross income 
figure, greater resistance will be evi- 
denced on the part of employers to 
continued increases in cost and in 
the long run the employee will in 


Continued on the next page} 
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SELECT RECORD-KEEPING 
PAPERS AND CARDS 


Accountants, treasurers, controllers and book- 
keepers know that record-keeping can be 
done better at low cost on papers and cards 
made with new cotton fibers. The question 
is: Which records should be on paper or 
card of 100° new cotton fibers, which on 
75%, which on 50%, and which on 25%? 


The booklet shown above includes a new 
table telling how much wear and how many 
years’ service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. It 
includes valuable suggestions for making 
your record-keeping work, and the buying 
of the forms, more efficient and economical. 


Parsons makes seven types of ledger paper 
and three types of index card stock in a 
wide variety of weights and colors, all made 
with new cotton fibers. All take clean, sharp 
entries from pencil, pen or machine with no 
smudging, and will stand rigid in your files. 
The no-glare surface is restful to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifications of 
America’s leading manufacturers of book- 
keeping equipment. Each sheet is solid — 
not pasted — so it cannot split. Ink will not 
run on the fibers. Erasure with chemicals, 
rubber or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface 
the same color. 


King Cotton, symbol of quality in paper, 
suggests: “Send the coupon today for your 
free copy of ‘How To Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting’. It will 
help you select the right paper 
for various applications, and 
gives valuable hints on saving 
time, effort and paper.” 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 1M 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
buoklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
o. index card for each job. 


Name 





Hay: (PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 





Street 
Cix or 
Town. Srate 
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fact absorb the cost of fringe bene- 
fits in lieu of direct money benefits 
which might have been procured 
through increasing job values. 


What happens if there is no in- 
crease in job values to which the 
cost of fringe benefits may be applied 
in the long range leveling process? 
Suppose job values decline due 
either to economic conditions or 
supply in relation to demand for 
workers; what then? Two things 
may happen—(1) if, pressure is 
continued for increased fringe bene- 
fits so that total payroll costs remain 
high in face of a decreasing gross 
income, management will turn to 
mechanical means of processing office 
work thus reducing the demand for 
ofhce workers. 


We are facing the growth of the 
application of work simplification to 
office procedures. The cost of proc- 
essing paper work, having risen over 
the period, makes it desirable to 
adopt simpler methods, with less 
refinements, and with less manual 
clerical personnel. The application 
of machine accounting, machine dic- 
tation and transcription and other 
mechanical applications depends on 
either (or both) volume and cost. 
If volume and cost remain low, 
manual means will be used. If 
volume increases, mechanical means 
are used in order to handle the 
volume at reasonable cost. If volume 
remains low but cost increases, me- 
chanical applications become pos- 
sible. This means less demand for 
office personnel within any given 
company. 


Higher Standards 


The other possibility resulting 
from increased payroll costs is the 
increase in specifications of the in- 
cumbent and increased standards of 
performance. The psychological 
effects of increased payroll costs 
should not be discounted. Company 
“A” may have in effect high labor 
costs because of sub-standard per- 
formance, but if the total labor cost 
increases are somewhat balanced by 
income increases, Company “A’s” 
management does not become con- 
cerned. However, if labor costs in- 
crease and income remains the same 
or goes down, action in respect to 


! 


control takes place. If total labo; 
costs can't be reduced by (1) in. 
creased volume or by (2) propor- 
tionate payroll decreases, then ‘ota] 
labor costs are reduced by a propor. 
tionate decrease in number of em. 
ployees either arbitrarily arrived at 
or by the application of mechanical 
means of work process. 

The imecrease in_ specifications 
means that the employer wanis a 
more qualified person for the salary, 
This in turn makes it increasingly 
dificult for the “fringe” employee 
(employee who does not possess out- 
standing qualifications ) to find ready 
employment. 


Social Legislation 


An analysis the average business 
man does not make concerns the 
possible future influence (of these 
fringe benefits) on social legislation. 
Right or wrong (that is not the 
question) the present administration 
has attempted to broaden the social 
security program as it applies to 
benefits and to the number of work- 
ers covered. Congress has not gone 
along on the entirety of this pro- 
gram. Retirement benefits were not 
increased. Medical and hospitaliza- 
tion benefits were not included. 
Broader coverage of workers was 
withheld until the 1950 session ot 
Congress. The administration has 
given evidence that it supports the 
workers’ efforts (by strikes) to pro- 
cure company paid fringe benefits. 
Most of the settlements in respect 
to retirement incomes, paid for en- 
tirely by employers, were based on 
the difference between retirement in- 
comes as provided by social security 
(through payroll tax) and $100 per 
month retirement income. It would 
be my observation that most busi- 
ness men are (or have been) op- 
posed to furthering and increasing 
the social security program and this 
opposition, no doubt, has helped in 
fluence Congress in its opposition. 

Now we carry our supposition on: 
step farther—f in the meantime th: 
pension benefit plans ($100 per 
month) have been blanketed on in 
dustry and industry agrees to pa) 
the full cost of providing pensions 
beyond the social security level, up 
to $100 per month, and if industry) 
has agreed to pay the bigger share 
of the cost of medical and health 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Printed Proof: Every factor and 
answer printed. Takes Only a second 
tO check the tape for accuracy, 








Automatic Division : Simply enter 
figures and touch Divide Key. Prob. 
lem is automatically completed, 
Printed and Cleared. 


Electrified Multiplication: Single- 


action multiplication is faster, easy, 
foolproof. 


Lists, adds, Subtracts: This versatile 
Machine doubles as @ Calculator 
that Prints ~ and as a completely 
electrified adding Machine. 
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experts quickly. 
Soundproofed and Electrified: Steel 


Cushions keep high-speeg motor 
vibration muted. It’s quick, quiet — 
with printed Proof for accuracy, 
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benefit plans, it seems logical to me 
that these business men will be less 
inclined to oppose the administra- 
tion’s efforts to broaden the social 
security pattern in 1950 because they 
(the business men) will benefit by 
any increase in the retirement income 
benefits as offered by the govern- 
ment. The fact that they will pay 
more in direct payroll taxes will 
not influence their thinking to any 
great extent as long as the pension 
burden is shifted to the government. 
This supposition is not political but 
economic in its implication. 

What is to prevent labor (our 
employees) from increasing their 
demands for $150, $200, $250, etc.., 
per month retirement benefits after 
the government has basically re- 
lieved them of the initial $100 per 
month demand? 

There is one more point which 
should be discussed. In many cases, 
where companies have retirement 
plans, which are partially contribu- 
tory, and which are administered 
through insurance companies, the 
group contract requires that partici- 





pation of the employees should not 
fall below a fixed percentage of the 
total eligible employees. This, of 
course, includes office, sales and 
factory (operating) personnel. If the 
operating and factory personnel 
through their collective efforts sub- 
stitute a plan of retirement benefits 
paid for by the companies, they (the 
employees) will retire from the con- 
tributory group plan, thus leaving 
the office employees without any plan 
because the withdrawal of factory 
personnel will reduce the participa- 
tion under the contract to a figure 
below the minimum percentile par- 
ticipation. If the companies absorb 
the factory personnels’ contribution 
under the group plan (after modi- 
fication to recognize social security 
retirement benefits) they (the com- 
panies) will also have to do this for 
the office personnel. 

Anyone who opposes the current 
tendency to shift all responsibilities 
(and cost) to either the companies 
or the government is labeled a reac- 
tionary and an old-fashioned capital- 
ist. Yet, I can’t help dusting off the 
time-worn platitudes about  indi- 
vidual enterprise, self-reliance, 1in- 
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An important complement to your policy of welcoming visitors to your 
offices cordially, is a comfortable, hospitable atmosphere of substance and 
integrity. This No. 1854UA SIKES chair affords a pleasing sense of physical 


comfort to the visitor 


. . » helps place him in a receptive state of mind. 


Its fine Chippendale design in Solid Walnut and top grain genuine leather 
upholstering blends nicely with any office appointments. And, like all Sikes 
Chairs, you are assured of lowest maintenance and longest life. Write today 
for additional information on this and other SIKES upholstered hardwood 
chairs, styled by craftsmen for offices of distinction. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, 


30 CHURCHILL STREET 


BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


INC. 





itiative and risk-taking which have 
inade this country great. Yo. cap 
insure against the consequencis of 
risk but you cannot eliminate risk 
Those who seek security by pissing 
the burdens of provision to cihers 
will find they have defeated their 
own purpose. They-are either stiort- 
sighted in not appraising the long 
range natural consequences or they 
are very long-sighted in their knowl- 
edge that the consequences will be 
dictated and directed toward a broad 
welfare state in which private insur- 
ance plans are penalized by the cost 
of compulsory plans, state admin- 
istered. 


WHITE-COLLAR PAY RATES 


HITE-COLLAR workers in 

the last 3 years have made “a 
substantial advance in financial posi- 
tion, both in relation to rates of pay 
in the factory and in terms of dollar 
purchasing power,” according to the 
figures of a research report published 
by the Dartnell corporation. Titled 
“Personnel Policies and Salary Ad- 
ministration in the Office,” the report 
is based upon findings of an investi- 
gation of nearly 400 companies. 

Figures are cited in comparison 
with those in a similar Dartnell re- 
port issued 3 years ago, when only 
15 per cent of the companies reported 
pay rates of over a dollar an hour 
for any of the thirty commonest 
types of office jobs. Today, accord- 
ing to the new study: | 

“Of 1,651 individual jobs, 1,217 
have an upper limit of over $40 a 
week ; 508 have an upper limit above 
$50 a week; 669 of the jobs have 
starting rates of a dollar an hour or 
more; and salaries of $85 to $125 
are not uncommon for more respon- 
sible clerical positions.” 

At the same time, enactment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act may 
make further salary increases neces- 
sary, the report points out. Ten 
per cent of the jobs studied were 
paying the new 75 cents an hour 
minimum or less. 

The report, which includes 61 
pages of text, 7 charts, 15 samples of 
office control forms, and 4 sets of 
sheets summarizing individual com- 
panies’ replies, is available from the 
Dartnell corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois, 
at $7.50 a copy. 
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Your Office Manager—“‘You wouldn't 
believe the space it saves. One handful 
of Burroughs microfilm takes the 
place of 24 full drawers of files!” 
































Your Auditor—“*And Burroughs Micro- 
filming saves me headaches too. 
That's because it records everything 
with photographic accuracy.” 


Your Employees —‘“ You wouldn’t be- 
lieve the time it saves. Why—with 
checks, for instance—I photograph 


>> 


both sides as fast as six per second! 























Your Lawyer— “Don’t forget the protec- 
tion Microfilming gives. It’s the best 

ossible safeguard against documents 
~s altered, lost, stolen or misfiled.”’ 





Your Treasurer—“Y ou wouldn’t believe 
the money it saves. Pays for itself in 
no time by savings in labor, rent, 
filing equipment and grief.”’ 





Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm 
equipment built by Bell & Howell, 
sold and serviced by Burroughs. 





TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


Everybody benefits from Burroughs Microfilming ! 


Yes, Burroughs Microfilming saves space, time, 
money. It gives you accuracy and protection. But 
that’s not all. 


Burroughs’ 60 years of solving business problems 
by machine assures you businesslike recommenda- 
tions. If Microfilm won’t fit into your overall 
office operation — we'll say so. If 
we say it will—you can know 
it’s a sound recommendation. 





‘Burroughs 
<< 
Bell « Howell 


MANUFACTURER 





Burroughs nationwide service 
organization will make sure 











your microfilm equipment gives you the utmost 
service. Microfilm can be processed quickly at 
any of 22 convenient laboratories, or in your 
own office. 


Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & 
Howell, the leader in quality photographic equip- 
ment. It is sold outright—saving you lease charges. 
See for yourself how it can help your business. 
Give your local Burroughs office a call, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs % 








BOOKLET PROGRAM 


ORE than 7,000,000 free book- 

lets, covering a wide variety of 
interesting subjects, have opened a 
new information channel between 
General Motors management and 
employees in plants from Massachu- 
setts to California, according to 
Harry B. Coen, vice president in 
charge of employee relations. 
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8 Double 


compartment 
drawers for 4°’x 6" cards. 


$84.55 lock extra. 


No matter what your filing 
requirements are, the Chapin 
Company has a file designed 
for you. All card drawer com- 
binations, 3” x 5”, 4” x 6”, 
5” x 8”, and 6” x 9”... . letter 
or legal widths .... 2, 3, 4, or 
5 drawers high .. ... all top 
quality and full suspension files. 
Not only can you buy a file de- 
signed to fit your needs, but 
you can also save money in buy- 
ing direct. 
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Write for free literature on the 
complete line of Chapin low 
cost Insurance record files. 


CHAPIN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


P. ©. BOX 109 DEPT BATAVIA, ILL 
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The booklet program, known as 
the GM Information Rack Service, 
was begun experimentally following 
the “My Job and Why I Like It” 
contest in which 174,854 employees 
told management what they enjoyed 
about their work. 


Questionnaire Cards 


A series of questionnaire cards 
was enclosed with GM7’s annual re- 
port to employees. Returns from 
the cards convinced the employee 
relations staff, in short, that the 
employees liked to have the boss talk 
with them. 

In the summer of 1948 a dozen 
pilot information racks were set up 
in five plants. The racks were 
simply wall fixtures at points of easy 
access, large enough to hold as many 
as 750 booklets or pamphlets. An 
individual “cafeteria” serving of 
booklets was arranged in two or 
three subject groups, and new sets 
of booklets were put in the racks 
every seven working days. 

The service now maintains ap- 
proximately 800 racks in GM offices 
and plants, and demand for booklets 
continues to grow. In the first eight 
months of the program more than 
5,500,000 booklets were distributed. 

The program in no way attempts 
to impose on employee reading 
habits. His staff, through occasional 
questionnaire cards, invites em- 
ployees to indicate what they enjoy 
reading or what they would prefer 
in the way of information. Cards are 
carefully tabulated and _ subject 
matter is governed by preference 
trends. Then material is assembled 
to comply with them. 


Preferred Subjects 


Subject matter varies widely, but 
roughly it falls into six general 
groups which, by order of current 
preference, are as follows: 

1. Homes and gardens—cooking, 
household and gardening tips. 

2. Mechanical power and engi- 
neering—mechanics of engines, hand 
tools, popularized technical data, etc. 

3. GM and its operations, eco- 
nomics, research, history and poli- 
cies. 


4. Health and = safety—mnc dical 
information, safety tips for motor. 
ists, bicyclists, etc. 

9. Social and economic pro! lems 
—articles on business and finince. 
business enterprise, etc. 

6. Inspirational, religious and 
“self-help” material. 

GM naturally depends a creat 
deal on its own organization for 
booklet and pamphlet source ma- 
terial, such as the public relations 
department or Research Laborato- 
ries Division, which for many years 
has produced educational booklets 
on science and engineering subjects, 
Other material is obtained from goy- 
ernment bureaus, research founda- 
tions, or insurance companies. High 
on the popularity list are reprints 
from popular magazines or books, 

Mr. Coen emphasizes that this 
GM program is available to all other 
employers who may be interested. 


PAPER MAKING TELEVISED 


HOUSANDS otf owners of 

television sets capable of tuning 
in reception on Dumont Channel 5 
undoubtedly have developed a new 
interest in paper, for on December 
12th from 7:30 to 7:45 p.m., the 
story of how paper is made was pre- 
sented on the “Manhattan Spot- 
light” program. 


As a means by which to dramatize 
an already intensely interesting sub- 
ject, the American Writing Paper 
Corporation’s miniature paper ma- 
chine (smallest in the world) was 
used to illustrate the various me- 
chanical operations of paper making. 

Under the guidance of “Chuck” 
Tranum, “Manhattan Spotlight’s 
M.C.”, the various intricate, as well 
as complicated phases of the art of 
paper making were brought out in 
clear detail by Eagle-A Paper’s New 
York sales representative, N. M. 
Smiley. 

At the conclusion of the ptogram, 
operators of “viewing sets” were in- 
vited to ask for a brand new chart. 
graphically describing in detail every 
phase of the paper making process 
from raw materials to shipment oi 
the completed product. It is under- 
stood that this chart is available to 
all interested, on request from the 
American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion. 
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SUPERVISORS 


HE heading of this talk 1s 
“What does the Supervisor 
expect of the General Agent ?”’ 
The answer to the above question 
would contain nothing much which 
could be considered of a flattering 
nature. A supervisor expects the 
general agent to review him and his 
agents like a general reviewing his 
sergeant and his men. Then he ex- 
pects his boss to retire to the sanc- 
tity of his private office like some 
generals do to the rear echelon, 
while he, the supervisor, goes out to 
face the battle of production, and 
like some generals he expects the 
general agent to take the credit when 
the boys in the field do a good job. 
However, the supervisor doesn't 
mind that if occasionally you will 
put your oar in the water just to 
show him you can pull your weight 
too. 


Do You? 


Today you hired a new super- 
visor or you may have promoted an 
agent to become one. Immediately 
he received quotas and responsibil- 
ities. How are you helping him to 
meet them or did you hire the man 
as a supervisor merely to pass the 
buck along as far as your Agency's 
production is concerned? That is 
probably the most common gripe as 
far as the supervisor is concerned. 
How practical and sustaining is the 
help and advice which you do give 
him? Do you help him by telling him 
where, how, and when he can get 
production or do you reverse the 
process and expect /im to solve that 
problem for you? Did you ever con- 
sider that as a fifty-fifty job or do 
you put it 100% in the lap of the 
supervisor ? 

Except for age, illness, or death 
there are very few instances where 
a supervisor takes over the job as 
head of an agency in which he is 
working. Yet why do some man- 
agers and general agents appear 
suspicious of their supervisors just 


as though they were about to take 


their agency away from them? In 


For January, 1950 


by JACOB S. KARP, C.L.U. 
General Agent, Mass. Mutual 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


many situations if the supervisor 
does too good a job the general agent 
becomes fearful of his own position 
and places obstacles in his path so 
as to try and knock him down in 
the opinion of others and yet if he 
is not doing a bang up job he gets 
criticized for not doing so. Some 
supervisors are therefore caught be- 
twixt and between. . . . However, 
if you were to build up your super- 
visor’s thoughts of being promoted 
with your company or with a com- 
peting one, wouldn't that give you 
better results all around? 

Here is a thought. If you spend 
as much money once or twice a year 
on the supervisor's wite as you do 
to get the business of a “broken 
down broker” who may give you 
$10,000 or $15,000 of volume per 
year you would build up much more 
good will. When a supervisor has 
just closed a large case, or had a 
good month, or on his Anniversary, 
or even when he is in a slump, (and 
in fact on any excuse that you can 
invent), how about dinner and the 
theater as a foursome? I think this 
investment would pay off. 

On the subject of morale. You 
expect your supervisor to pull your 
agents and brokers out of a slump 
and to build up their morale if busi- 
ness is quiet. Yet what do you do 
to build up the supervisor’s morale ? 
All too often, if things are not break- 
ing properly, you make him feel as 
though his salary were alimony. Why 
pat him on the back only when busi- 
ness is good? He needs the pat 
more when business is down instead 
of receiving a cross-eyed-frozen ex- 
pression of doubt which may worry 
him about his job; and gentlemen, 
from what I hear, this situation 
happens more often than you think. 

I recently heard of an instance 
where a home office extended a 
dinner to a good New York agency 
because of a fine job done on new 
organization. The company official 


congratulated the manager on his 
fine job of recruiting. In his reply 
the manager gave one of those, “It 
was tough going, but I made it” 
speeches. Yet every man had been 
recruited by the supervisor and at 
no time did the manager mention 
this fact or even thank the super- 
visor for the job he had done. What 
do you think the agents and the 
supervisor think of that manager? 
Why is it that when business is good 
the general agent takes the credit 
and glory and when business 1s bad, 
it is because the supervisor is a 
“bum.”’ Why not share the good and 
bad with him. There is enough of 
both to go around. 

As to your earnings, expenses, and 
income taxes! I know a banker who 
makes about $7,500 a year with a 
small bank. Yet his friends think he 
makes $25,000 or more. 

Similarly, the supervisor feels that 
the general agent or manager is 
loaded with money. So when you 
complain to him about your high 
overhead, business expenses and in- 
come taxes he feels you are doing 
so purely for his benefit. Kindly be 
assured that he has absolutely no 
sympathy for you because you are 
still making more than he is. So 
don’t waste your breath trying to 
convince him about your financial 
problems. 


Finances 


I heard one manager state that his 
country club cost him $3,000 a year 
for business expense reasons and 
that one of the University clubs cost 
him another $2,000 a year, and he 
then topped it off by mentioning that 
luncheons at a popular spot cost 
him an additional $1,000 per year. A 
few days after this speech was made 
this same man bemoaned his fate by 
reason of his high business expenses 
and told his supervisor that it was 
very expensive to run an agency. 
Later I learned that this same man- 
ager earned about $60,000 in 1948. 
What effect do you believe this sad 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Supervisors—Continued 


tale had on the supervisor. I may 
add that the above three items alone 
constitute as much as that super- 
visor’s income. 

In conclusion, while the super- 
visor “expects” nothing of you he 
does “hope” that you will pitch in 
now and then and give him a hand, 
and least of all, a bit of understand- 
ing of the fact that he worries as 
often as you do, and that he has just 
as many problems as you have. 





Before Brooklyn Life Mgrs. Assn. 1949, 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL 
CONGRESS 


New Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 

National Fraternal Congress 
held in Washington, D. C. in Sep- 
tember, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, George G. Perrin, Modern 
Woodmen of America; Vice Presi- 
dent, John Stock, The Maccabees. 
The Executive Committee 1s made 
up of E. R. Deming, United Life & 
Accident; W. G. Fisher, Lutheran 
Brotherhood; L. E. Hart, Knights 
of Columbus; Mrs. S. Matuscak, 
First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union ; 
Miss M. E. McCullough, Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters; T. 
Robertson, Independent Order of 
Foresters and Mrs. J. Willard, Su- 
preme Forest Woodmen Circle. Fos- 
ter F. Farrell continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


HE Life Committee met on De- 
1 oe 6, 1949 in the Galvez 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas with fourteen 
members present. 

1. The proposal that Life Com- 
panies be required to send premium 
receipts was discussed and it is the 
recommendation of this Committee 
that the subject be given further 
study by the Committee. 

2. The equity of salary insurance 
savings plans involving the partial 
payment of Life Insurance Premiums 
was discussed at length and a brief 
on this subject by the American Life 
Convention and The Life Insurance 
Association of America, dated July 
13, 1949, was received by the Com- 
mittee. It is recommended that this 
subject be retained on the agenda of 
this Committee for further considera- 
tion. 

3. The strengthening of Policy 
Reserves by Life Insurance Compa- 
nies, referred to the Committee by 
Zone Four, was discussed and it 
was agreed that the Chairman ap- 
point a sub-committee to study the 
subject and advance recommenda- 
tions. 

The following sub-committee has 
been appointed: 

Armand W. Harris, Chairman 

Bernard R. Stone 

Robert E. Dineen 

4. The Committee agreed to re- 
ceive a Memorandum from _ the 
American Life Convention and The 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, dated December, 1949, relative 
to a Model Group Annuity Defini- 


tion. After considerable disciissjon 
the Committee recommends thi: this 
subject be retained on the avenda 
for further consideration. 

9. The subject of Letters of Re- 
tention was considered briefly and 
it was agreed to continue this matter 
on the agenda of the Committ: 

6. The Committee voted to re- 
ceive the recommendations on \Var 
Clauses by The American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance <As- 
sociation of America and to recom- 
mend further study by the Com- 
mittee and that a copy of the 
Recommendations be furnished each 
member. 

7. It was unanimously voted to 
retain on the agenda for further ac- 
tion Group Life Standard Provisions 
8 and Y, and that each member of 
the Committee be furnished a copy 
of the report of the Sub-Committee 
on Group Lite Standard Provisions 
8 and 9, dated June 10, 1949. 

8. It was unanimously voted by 
the Committee that hereafter, any 
matter whether submitted by Indus- 
try or Insurance Department, to be 
included in the agenda of the Com- 
mittee shall be furnished to each 
member of the Committee, in writing 
together with an explanation of the 
subject at least thirty days in ad- 
vance of the meeting at which the 
subject 1s to be considered and no 
subject not so furnished will be con- 
sidered at any meeting except by 
majority consent of the Committee. 

The next meeting of the Commit- 
tee will be held at the offices of the 
New York Insurance Department 
on April 25 and 26, 1950. 
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SECTION 213 


AM glad to accept your invitation 

to testify as to the work of our 
Committee in connection with Sec- 
tion 213 of the New York Insurance 
Law. For the record, perhaps, | 
should state that this Committee was 
appointed in December, 1948, by the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Life Con- 
vention, with instructions to make a 
complete study of Section 213 and 
report back to these two organiza- 
tions. 

At its organization meeting in 
January, 1949, the following sub- 
committees were appointed : 

Actuarial 
Legal 
Agency 
Steering 

Each subcommittee was given a 
specific assignment and a complete 
study of the statute was initiated. 


Continuous Work 


Many meetings of the main com- 
mittee and the various subcom- 
mittees have been held during the 
year. Work has been almost con- 
tinuous. The last meeting of the 
main committee was held November 
21 and the next meeting is scheduled 
for December 13. Representatives of 
the committee have held two meet- 
ings with representatives of the New 
York Insurance Department 1n order 
to acquaint the Department with the 
work of the committee. Statistics 
necessary to the work of the commit- 
tee have been gathered from the com- 
panies authorized to transact busi- 
ness in New York. 

The committee has spent consider- 
able time attempting to simplify the 
law, in order to make it more easily 
understood by those who must ad- 
minister it, and those who must com- 
ply with its provisions. We have been 
conscious of the need to remove the 
ambiguities and inconsistencies of 
the present law. We have considered 
all of the weaknesses and inequities 
which have come to our attention. 


For January, 1950 


Chairman's Report 


by JAMES A. McLAIN 
President, Guardian Life 


All interested companies have been 
given an opportunity to present in 
writing their views on this statute, 
and those views have been carefully 
considered and will receive further 
consideration before our work is 
completed. While many minor prob- 
lems have been studied, our attention 
has been focused particularly on the 
following ° 


1. Soliciting agent’s compensation 
including security benefits. 
Agency managers’ compensa- 
tion. 

Agency expenses. 

Total company expenses. 
Problems peculiar to 
companies. 


ut Ww 


small 


The committee believes that an ex- 
pense limitation law is in the public 
interest. It believes that such a law 
must be fair to large and small com- 
panies alike, and that it must furnish 
adequate protection to the insurance- 
buying public. 


No Increase to Public 


The committee does not wish any 
change in the present Section 213 
which will increase the ultimate cost 
of insurance to the public. However, 
the public demands and receives to- 
dav far greater service in connection 
with its life insurance than it did 
formerly. This increase in service has 
come at a time when the purchasing 
power of the dollar is less than it was 
a few years ago. While we are hope- 
ful that the value of the dollar is now 
stabilized, we cannot overlook the 
possibility of further inflation, and 
the effect of such inflation on com- 
panies operating under an inflexible 
expense limitation law. This is one 
problem that is having our earnest 
study. 

Another matter which continues 
to receive the attention of the com- 
mittee is the compensation of the 


soliciting agent. The soliciting agent 
is the individual who sells our prod- 
uct. Without him, the benefits of life 
insurance would not have the wide 
public distribution that exists today, 
and the national economy would be 
the poorer. Each agent must know 
life insurance thoroughly if the public 
is to receive proper advice and serv- 
ice. The agent performs a valuable 
service to the public and he must be 
fairly compensated. At the same time, 
he must not and cannot be com- 
pensated beyond the value of his 
services. The problem is to strike 
a proper balance. 


Fair to All 


Limits for agency expenses in- 
cluding compensation to agency 
managers are difficult to set because 
of differences in company operations. 
The same may be said for limits for 
total expenses. In addition to differ- 
ences in methods of operation, there 
are differences in size of companies. 
Our committee has, as an objective, 
recommendations which will be fair 
to small and large companies alike. 

Representatives of the Insurance 
Department have suggested that our 
committee consider two additional 
problems which they have encoun- 
tered in administering the present 
law. We have just appointed two 
new subcommittees to study these 
questions. 

\Ve cannot report at this time that 
we have solved all the problems of 
Section 213. We can, however, re- 
port that we have made real prog- 
ress during the past year in laying a 
solid foundation upon which to base 
sound recommendations to your 
committee ; we are confident that our 
work can be brought to a conclusion 
during the coming year. This law is 
so important to the life insurance 
business and our policyholders that 
nothing less than a thorough study, 
resulting in sound recommendations, 
can be accepted. 


Before N. Y. Joint Legislative Committee 
Nov. 29, 1949, 
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omy? Does life insurance company 
lending encourage the concentration 
of production and distribution in the 
hands of relatively few large enter- 
prises? These and other questions 
involving the economic consequences 
of life company investments have im- 
posed new and perplexing responsi- 
bilities upon the executive officers of 
the companies. 

Cognizant of questions such as 
these, the Life Insurance-Association 
of America, under the guidance of 
its Investment Research Committee, 
is sponsoring a program of broad 
economic research. Notable in this 
program is a project designed to de- 
velop a comprehensive picture of the 
flow of savings into investment over 
a long period of time. Among other 
things, this study should throw into 
clearer perspective the part life in- 
surance companies play in the gen- 
eral national process of savings and 
investment. Another project of 
great importance not only for the life 
companies but also tor the entire 
national economy has just been 
started. Its objective will be to ob- 
tain information on the future de- 
mand for capital funds. This re- 
search, along with other projects 
which the companies are sponsoring, 
is clear evidence of the desire of the 
life insurance business to invest pol- 
icyholders’ funds in the general pub- 
lic interest. 





Before Life Insurance Assn. of America. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


New Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion held in Quebec, Canada, Sam E. 
Miles, Vice President of the Provi- 
dent Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, was elected President 
succeeding George M. Dunbar, 
Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Mutual Life of Canada. New di- 
rectors elected at the same meeting 
were: D. Bobb Slattery, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Life of Vermont; 
Travis T. Wallace, President, Great 
American Reserve; Sayre Macleod, 
Jr., Vice President, Prudential and 
H. S. McConachie, Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies, 
American Mutual. 
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L. J. Doolin, Associate Manager 
of Agencies of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, was presented 
with a scroll at the annual meeting 
in recognition of his having origi- 
nated the National Quality Award 
idea. 

It was also announced at the an- 
nual meeting that Lawrence W. 
Jackson, formerly Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Life Underwriters, has been 
named a Consultant in the company 
relations division. Prior to service 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME 


1940 — 1,261, 148.00 
1942 — 3,027,753.00 


1944 — 5,818,325.00 
1946 — 10,575,677.00 


1947 —12,691,135.00 
1948 — 15,773,824.00 


1949 will show continued 
gain 


Life Insurance Outstanding in excess of $140,000,000.00 
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with the Red Cross during the war, 
Mr. Jackson was an agent for the 
State Mutual Life in Pittsburgh for 
five years and upon his return he 
was named Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Association. 

Four new companies were recently 
admitted to membership. They are: 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Midland National Life, 
Watertown, S. D.; Southwestern 
Life, Dallas, Texas and Standard 
Life Insurance Company of the 
South, Jackson, Miss. 
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by about 2%, reaching an estimated 
volume of $4,600,000,000. This will 
be about 3.3% above the 1948 
amount. New group insurance, 
which showed the most pronounced 
trend of the three classes in 1948, 
with a gain over 1947 of about 10%, 
is expected to come close to attain- 
ing the same outstandingly high level 
this year. Present estimates set the 
1949 new group purchases at $3,- 
300,000,000 or 1.6% under the 1948 
volume of $3,355,000,000. 
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Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
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Cocktail Bars . . . Sidewalk Cafe 


Exclusive Gift Shop in Lobby 33: 
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i Convenient to Downtown 
Theatres, Amusements, Parks 





Prompt Reservation Confirmation 





Life Insurance in Force 


By the 1949 year end, approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 people in the 
United States will enjoy a total pro- 
tection of about $213,4C0,000,000 of 
legal reserve life insurance. This is 
a net gain for the year of over $12,- 
100,000,000, or 6.0%, resulting from 
the total new purchases of $23,200,- 
000,000 plus dividend additions and 
insurance revived or _ increased, 
minus the amount of insurance termi- 
nated by death, maturity, surrender, 
expiry and in various other ways. 
Of the total life insurance in force 
at the year end, about 66% or ap- 
proximately $140,100,000,000_ will 
represent ordinary coverage; about 
15% or $31,600,000,000, industrial 
coverage, and about 19% or $41,- 
700,000,000, group coverage. 


Policy Benefits 


Policyholders and beneficiaries in 
the United States during 1949 have 
received payments or credits under 
life insurance policies 1n legal reserve 
companies which will total $3,500,- 
000,000 by the year end. Approxi- 
mately 43%, or $1,490,000,000, of 
these benefits represent death claim 
payments, including accidental death 
benefits, to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders while the remaining 
57%, or $2,010,000,000, comprise 
matured endowments, disability pay- 
ments, annuities, surrender values 
and policy dividends, paid to living 
policyholders. In addition, benefits 
of about $400,000,000 were received 
under accident and health contracts. 
All types of payments increased over 
last year and all, except surrender 
values and disability benefits, are at 
all-time peak levels. 


Committee Activities 


An expanded participation of 
member companies in the affairs of 
the Association has been evident dur- 
ing the past year. A total of 183 
individuals from 54 member compa- 
nies filled 371 committee appoint- 
ments. On the Joint Committees, 21 
individuals from 16 non-member 
companies also filled 27 assignments. 
Combining Joint and Association 
Committees, 204 individuals from 70 
companies served in 398 different 
appointments during the year as 
compared with 168 individuals from 


56 companies in 296 appointments jn 
1948. 

Undoubtedly, some of this jp. 
creased activity has arisen froin the 
broadened interests of the Associa. 
tion during the past year and some 
due to the prevalence of a more than 
average number of knotty problems. 


Extended Operations 


The work of the Health Insurance 
Council in extending the services of 
our business through cooperation 
with various medical associations 
and hospital groups and the problems 
of State Cash Sickness Insurance 
are absorbing an increasing volume 
of staff work under the direction of 
Mr. Pike and Mr. J. K. Honey. Mr. 
Manuel Gorman is making headway 
on the accumulation of anti-trust 
questions which have been develop- 
ing since the SEUA decision. 

The past year will also be notable 
for its two Congressional Committee 
inquiries, for the settlement of the 
Labor Board case instituted by Mrs. 
Patterson, the culmination of Com- 
pany Federal Income Tax discus- 
sions in the Doughton Resolution 
and for the intensive study which has 
been given by an able Joint Commit- 
tee to the perplexities of the New 
York Expense Limitation Law. 


Staff 


These activities have been reflected 
by a modest increase in our staff 
which now numbers about 95. I am 
hopeful, however, that with a less 
strenuous legislative year about to 
arrive, we may be able to avoid any 
further expansion in the interests ol 
economy. 


New Quarters 


On or about March 1, 1950, we 
expect to move our headquarters to 
488 Madison Avenue in more ade- 
quate accommodations. There, we 
will enjoy the advantages of prox- 
imity with the staff of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and greater ac- 
cessibility to the uptown terminals 
and hotels. We hope that this in- 
creased convenience will enable you 
to get better acquainted with our 
staff and our services during the 
years to come. 





Before Life Insurance Assn. of America. 
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Aetna Life: Join W. delorest, General 
Agent for the company in Buffalo, N. Y. 
since 1932, has announced the formation 
of a partnership with W’. Lewis Harrison, 
who most recently was Assistant General 
Agent for the company in Cincinnati. 


x * *® 


Agency Management Association: 
Frederick M. Peirce, who joined the As- 
sociation in 1947, has been promoted trom 
Assistant to Associate Director of Com- 
pany Relations. 


x «* *® 


Bankers Life (lowa): John J. Bissell, 
with the company since 1939 and most 
recently Supervisor in Houston, has been 
appointed Manager there succeeding Troy 
N. Whitehurst, who resigned to go into 
estate analysis work. 

John A. McBain, in the business since 
1945, has been appointed Agency Manager 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where he succeeds 
G. E. Ensign, resigned. 


x *«* *® 


Business Men's Assurance: On Novem- 
ber 30 last the company not only ob- 
served the birthday of its Chairman and 
founder W. T. Grant, but the latter also 
announced that it had passed the $400,- 
000,000 mark of life insurance in force. 


x * *® 


Central Life: William B. Janisch, for- 
merly associated with the Kemper Insur- 
ance Group, has been named to head the 
new Accident and Health Department 
recently developed by the company. 


x * * 


Columbus Mutual: New written busi- 
ness for October, 1949 was the largest for 
that month in the history of the company 
and showed a 22% gain over the same 
month in 1948. Through the first 10 
months of 1949, the submitted business 
showed a 67% gain. 


x * *® 


Connecticut Mutual: Thomas R. Carey, 
who joined the company in 1938 and most 
recently was Agency Supervisor in Port- 
land, has established a new Agency for 
the company in Spokane. 


: 2 2 


Eastern Life: For the first 10 months of 
1949 new paid business showed a gain 


of 314%. 
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Equitable (lowa): Hayne H. Drews, Jr.. 
in the business two years, has been 
named General Agent in_ Rochester, 
N. Y.; Jean P. Chapman, in the business 
14 years, has been named General Agent 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, while Harry 
M. Pasley (1946) was named General 
Agent at Fresno, California. 


x * ® 


Franklin Life: Jack Wiseman, in the 
business many years and with the com- 
pany since 1936, most recently General 
Agent in St. Louis, has been promoted to 
Regional Manager in that locality and in 
his new capacity he will supervise agency 
appointments in Illinois territory adjacent 
to St. Louis and surrounding sections of 
Missouri. 

John E. Duffy, with the company since 
1936 and most recently a General Agent 
in the Chicago area, has been named 
Director of Sales at the home office. 

Milo R. Roberts, in the business with 
the company since 1947, and James N. 
Cunningham, in the business since 1929, 
have been named General Agents in Bis- 
marck, N. D. and Everett, Wash. re- 


spectively. 
New paid business for November 
(President’s Month — “Collect Extra 


Bucks”) showed production in excess of 
$25,000,000. Net gain for the year is ex- 
pected to approximate $120,000,000. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Ernest H. Reed, 


C.L.U. and with the company 20 years, 
has been named Branch Manager at Fort 
William, Ontario, succeeding J. H. F. 
Carver, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 

F. J. Anderson and E. A. Palk, who 
joined the company in 1947 and graduated 
from the L.I.A.M.A. School of Agency 
Management in 1948, have been ap- 
pointed Agency Assistants in the home 
office. 

New production for November, 1949 
totaled $24,500,000, representing an all- 
time high for that month and bringing 
the total for the first 11 months to $202,- 
(000,000. The latter figure also establishes 
a record for 11 month total. 


x * *® 


Guardian Life: Hosinger and Bode In- 
surance Company have been named Divi- 
sion Manager for the company in Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, New York. 
Stephen S. Heitner, who has been in the 
business more than 15 years, will head 
the life insurance operations from the 
headquarters at Long Island City. The 
agency is a subsidiary of Hosinger and 
Bode, Inc., Realtors. 


FICE AND 







MENTS | 





John Hancock Mutual: &. F. Wright, 


Executive Assistant, has been named by 
Governor Paul A. Dever to examine the 
structure of State Government in Massa- 
chusetts. The job expected is comparable 
to a Hoover Report on the state level. 


x * *® 


Liberty Life: Howard J. Riordan, C.L.U.., 
has been appointed Manager of the newly 
opened District of Columbia branch office. 
This office marks the 95th agency oper- 
ated in the Southeast by the company. 
x * * 

Life Insurers Conference: American 
United Life, Indianapolis, Indiana has 
been admitted to membership, bringing 
the total number of companies so aili- 
ated to 84. This represents an increase of 


40% in membership since July, 1946. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: John D. Futch, with 
the company since 1933, has been named 
Manager in Fort Smith, Arkansas, while 
G. Bert Ward, Manager of the Forrest 
City district has also assumed Mr. 
Futch’s former position as Northern 
Arkansas Division Manager. 

Jason B. Gilliland, formerly Georgia 
Supreme Court Assistant, has been named 
Assistant General Attorney. 


x * * 


Life of Virginia: J. Turner Henley, As- 
sistant Secretary, has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s Claim Division suc- 
ceeding Reginald Reith, Assistant Vice 
President, who retired November 30th. 
Mr. Henley, formerly Assistant Man- 
ager of the Claim Division, has been with 
the company since January 1, 1931 and 
has been continuously identified with 
claim work. 


x * ® 


Lincoln Income Life: /. L. McDonald, 
formerly a Superintendent for the com- 
pany in the Lubbock, Texas district, has 
been named Manager of the newly created 
Wichita Falls, Texas district. 


x * *® 


Lincoln National: 7. Denton Hammond, 
in the business since 1931 and Associate 
General Agent for Aetna Life in Los 
Angeles for the past 12 years, has been 
named General Agent for the company in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Pasadena, California. In this capacity he 
succeeds W. H. Byers, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 

New paid business for the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled $446,000,000 com- 
pared with $492,894.000 for the same 
period in 1948. During the last three 
months, however, the company expected 
a decided pick-up. 

The Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of 30c per share, payable on Febru- 
ary 1 to holders of record on January 
24. This is not a special dividend but 
rather it is a continuation of the present 
dividend rate. 

Donald L. Collins has been appointed 
Regional Group Manager for the state of 
Michigan, with headquarters in Grand 
Rapids. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: The newly organized 
firm of Campbell and Demarest forms 
the home office agency which formerly 
has been headed by John A. Campbell as 
General Agent, while John M. Demarest 
was Associate General Agent. 

New paid business for the first 10 
months of 1949 showed a 12% gain over 
the same period of 1948. 

November paid in honor of Agency 
V. P. Vincent W. Edmondson totaled 
$6,700,000 a gain of 20% over last year. 


x * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Thomas P. 
Allen, C.L.U., and with the company since 
1934, has been transferred as General 
Agent from Brooklyn, N. Y. to Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. At the same time Jacob S. 
Karp, C.L.U., also in the business since 
1934 with the Equitable Society, was 
named Mr. Allen’s successor in Brooklyn. 

John R. Hartley has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Denver, 


Colorado, where he succeeds William A. 
Spencer, Jr., who resigned because of ill 
health after 27 years as General Agent. 

Albert D. Shaw, Vice President, who 
began his career with the company in 
1904, retired on December 1 last. 

New paid business for the first 9 
months of 1949 totaled $209,969,470, rep- 
resenting a 12.089 gain over the same 
period in 1948, 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, 
associated with the company from 1924 
to 1947 and an internationally known 
scientist in the field of vital statistics and 
the application of mathematics to biology, 
died on December 5 last at age 69. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Sheldon B. Chris- 
tenson, in the business several years and 
perhaps best known for his two published 
works called “Life Line” and “The Be- 
quest,” has been named General Agent 
for the company in Salt Lake City, suc- 
ceeding Donald C. Eldridge, who resigned 
last fall. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Benny A. Maynard (1945), 
E. Don Bishop (1942) and George L. 
Tye (1945), all training assistants at the 
company’s home office, have been named 
Managers at Davenport, Iowa, St. Paul, 
Minn. and Chicago, Ill., respectively. 
These new appointees succeed Loyd B. 
Gettys, Hi W. Moore and John R. Hastie. 
All three will continue in personal pro- 
duction. 

J. Corliss Sikes, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1938 and most recently a train- 
ing assistant in the home office, has been 
named Manager of the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee Agency succeeding Joseph L. 
McMillin, C.L.U., who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 
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Fred H. Hardy, with the company since 
1943, has been named Manager of the 
newly established agency in Montgomery 
Alabama. At the same time Tom | 
Mitchell, in the business since 1936, has 
been named Manager of Birmingham 
Alabama succeeding J. D. Willcox, who 
is retiring after 37 years of servic 


x * * 


Mutual Trust Life: Alvin D. Frerichs 
in the business 3% years for the Proyj- 
dent Mutual in Davenport, has been 
named Manager for the company in that 
city. His territory includes four counties 
in lowa and three in Illinois. 

J. Alfred Chelgren has been promoted 
from Supervisor to District Manager in 
St. Peter, Minn. 


x * * 


New York Life: Carl IV’. Ledgerwood. 
with the company more than 30 years, has 
been transferred as Manager from the 
Nebraska branch office to Des Moines. 
lowa. At the same time Henry Leivestad. 
C.L.U. (1924) moved from Des Moines 
to Minneapolis, and Kaymond J. Gil- 
breath (1941), formerly at Minneapolis, 
took up his managerial duties in the 
Nebraska branch office in Omaha. 


x * *® 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: arold G. Gore, 


in the business 14 years and most recently 
a General Agent for the Lincoln National, 
has been named Home Office Supervisor 
for Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and the 
western half of Michigan. 

A. Milton Burke, who joined the com- 
pany in 1930, has been named Manager 
of the Mortgage Loan Department. 


x * * 


Ohio National Life: H. H. Grider, Jr., 


in the business 12 years, has been named 
General Agent for the company in San 
Diego, California succeeding Freeman J. 
Durgin, retiring after 14 years with the 
company and more than 38 years in the 
business. 

Harold Hodges, in the general insur- 
ance business for more than 15 years, has 
been named General Agent in Paris, 
Texas. Richard H. Arnold is Manager of 
the Life Department in the Agency. 

Henry J. Seger, formerly an agent for 
the company at Weimar, Texas, has 
been promoted to General Agent in that 
community and the territory expanded to 
include Hallettsville. 


x * 


Pan-American Life: Otis E. Byrd has 


been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Dothan, Alabama, while /. Har- 
vey Etheridge was named _ Associate 
General Agent. Both have been in the 
business several years. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: November business 
of the Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion and the Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company set a 1949 monthly production 
high. The business was a 30-day testi- 
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monial to Edward R. Hodgkins, newly 
elected Vice President and Manager of 


Agencies. 
x « *® 


Philadelphia Life: October, 1949 showed 
a paid volume of $2,900,601 representing 
the largest single month in the company’s 
history. 


x * * 


Prudential: Gerald A. Eubank, Co- 
Manager of one of the company’s largest 
Agencies at 40 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y., has been named to the newly 
created post of Special Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Eubank, well-known in 
the business, will continue in his present 
agency post. 

Those of you who may have missed our 
Weekly Premium columnist, Leo G. 
Rapp, during the past few months, will 
be glad to learn that Leo has been pro- 
moted to District Manager of the com- 
pany’s West Palm Beach, Florida office. 
In this capacity he will have charge of a 
six county area adjacent to Lake Okee- 
chobee. When Leo gets orientated in his 
new position he expects to resume his 
series on Weekly Premium Selling. 

Arthur R. Clifton, with the company 
since 1935, has been named District Man- 
ager in Portland, Maine, where he suc- 
ceeds Edward J. Kelley, retiring after 
47 years of continuous service. 

Perry L. Parker, with the company 
since 1932, has been named Manager of 
the Company’s new Santa Ana, Cal. 
district office. 

Lewis C. Yount, who joined the com- 
pany in 1946 and most recently was As- 
sistant Manager in the Seattle Agency, 
has been promoted to Associate Regional 
Manager covering Agency functions in 
ll Western states and Hawaii. In this 
capacity he will assist Donald O. Cramer, 
the regional manager. 

Karl W. Vestle, with the company 
since 1933, has been transferred as Dis- 
trict Manager from the Kansas City #1 
Office to Davenport, Iowa, where he suc- 
ceeds Oscar E. Hanson, who is on sick 
leave. Everett S. Nickson, with the com- 
pany since 1939, takes over the Kansas 
City post. 


x * 


Republic National: Charles E. Shedd, 
in the business several years and with the 
company since 1946, has been named 
Manager of the Dallas, Texas Agency. 


x * * 


Security Mutual Life: On December 2 
last a dinner dance was held by th 
Hersch-Bookstaver, Inc. Agency (N. Y. 
C.) of the company, observing its First 
year of operations. During that year the 
Agency produced over $5,000,000 of paid 
business. Starting from “scratch” this is 
quite an accomplishment. 


x * * 


Service Life: The Western Plains In- 
surance Agency of Lincoln, Nebraska has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in central Nebraska. Headquarters 
will be in Lincoln. 
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In addition to these plans specifically designed for today’s 
market, the Central Life of Illinois effers a complete line of 
life insurance, hospitalization, accident and health, polio and 


CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


Alfred MacArthur, President 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


GEARED FOR 
TODAY'S 
MARKET! 


We are again in a buyers 
market ... the day of easy 
money is over! While pur- 
chasing power is high, the 
public is buying very care- 
fully. Your prospective life 
insurance client wants a 
flexible program which 
provides maximum protec- 
tion with liberal conver- 
sion privileges. 

Central Life of Illinois 
protection plans are geared 
for today’s market. 


$40.18 a year at age 35 will 
cancel a $5,000 20-year 
mortgage in the event of 
death, on the Central Life 
MORTGAGE PROTEC. 
TOR plan. 


$87.90 ‘is the rate at age 35 
for inéome of $100 a month 
for 20 years on the Central 
Life INCOME PROTEC. 
TOR plan which does not 


require a basic contract. 
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Sun Life (Can.): George E. Phifer, with 
the company since 1928, has been named 
Manager in Memphis, Tenn. 

E. W. Wildrick, Jr., with the company 
three years, has been named Manager of 
the newly opened branch office in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


x *k * 


Travelers: Samuel B. Shoults, formerly 


Assistant Manager for the Life, Acci- 
dent and Group Departments of the com- 
pany in Oklahoma City, has been named 
Manager at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Claim Departments of the 42nd Street, 
New York City and Brooklyn branch 


offices have been consolidated and moved 
to the company’s new building at 80 John 
Street, New York City. It is expected 
that by the- middle of 1950 the Claim 
Department at 55 John Street, also in 
New York City, will likewise be moved 
to 80 John Street. The entire consolida- 
tion involves more than 300 people. 


x *k * 


United States Life: John J. Wissig, Jr., 
with the company since 1947, has been 
named Home Office Group Representa- 
tive in the newly opened group office at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Welfare Plans—from page 34 


Much of what I have been saying 
is slanted toward negotiated plans. 
The reason is that negotiated plans 
are getting the most publicity and 
causing the most trouble. But let’s 
not forget that many, many plans 
are being instituted and improved, 
on a voluntary basis, where no union 
is involved or where the union has 
assented. 

Are health and welfare plans just 
a passing fancy? I don't think so. 
They are too deeply rooted in man’s 
nature. There will be slowdowns, 
such as those which a depression 


might cause, but only temporarily. 
Health and welfare plans of one kind 
or another, public or private, nego- 
tiated or voluntary, are here to stay. 

What is behind this grass-roots 
desire for health and welfare plans? 
Just last week an executive of a large 
California corporation said to me: 
“We pay our employees good wages. 
We believe in giving it to them in 
their pay envelopes and letting them 
make their own provisions for sick- 
ness and old age.” 

I'll admit that self-denial is a fine 
trait, and we would be better off if 
more people practiced it. But what's 
a poor fellow going to do when he is 





...out where the West begins, can be far different from anything 


you have ever known. 


As a Field Underwriter or General Agent, you are naturally 
interested in security for your family, an advantageous contract, and 
association with the best company. B U T — is that all? 

What about your present way of life? Is it all you have hoped 


and worked for? 


The pressures of crowded, tired communities are never conducive 





to a healthy, satisfying life. Here in the West there is a vigorous, bustling 
new world with elbow-room for everyone! Millions of folks have settled 
here permanently, investing billions of mew dollars in business, agricul- 
ture, livestock, mining and other industries. And genuine opportunities 
in the insurance field are still going begging. 

Our schools, universities, churches, symphonies... our whole cultural 
and economic life is comparable to the best in America. 

To men of vision—to qualified insurance men—our agency expan- 
sion program offers genuine, economic security plus a NEW way of life. 


Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. L’ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President HOME OFFICE - DENVER 





bombarded by millions of dollars 
worth of advertising to purchase this 
or that ; when new products, and old 
ones with a new look, are so attrac. 
tive; when Palm Springs and other 
vacation spots beckon; when we 
have created a hunger for all these 
nice things and urge him to buy 
now! The fact is that relatively fey 
people actually save enough money 
to tide them over the rough spots 
and to take care of their old age. 


Questions and Answers 


Ouestion: Do health and welfare 
plans, to the extent of the employer's 
contribution, represent fixed costs ? 

Some employers have shied away 
from these plans on the ground that 
they are fixed costs. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth ; over a pe- 
riod of years, benefits will expand. 
A fixed plan ts like a pre-war auto. 
We can't expect benefit plans to 
stand still or go backwards. 

It is true that benefits are hard 
to take away, but so are cash wages, 
vacations with pay, paid holidays. 
Amounts expended for health and 
welfare plans are a part of the gross 
wage, just as the other items are. 
The real question is this: Will it be 
easier or harder to cut the gross 
wage, if that 
when a part of the gross wage is 
a contribution for health and welfare 
benefits? I should think it would be 
easier; that an employee who has 
the security provided by a benefit 
plan will more readily take a tem- 
porary cut in cash wages than one 
who hasn't. And if he has some 

equity in a pension plan, he'll stay 
on rather than go elsewhere. 

I'll admit it’s a debatable point, 
but one worth thinking about. 

Question: Do employees have a 


becomes necessary, 


greater appreciation for a plan it 
they pay a part of the cost? 

I know there are some among you 
who are covered under employer 
financed pension plans. I] needn't ask 
you whether you appreciate them, or 
whether you would have more ap- 
preciation if you had to pay a part 
of the cost. There are quite a few 
employers who have non-contribu- 
tory benefits of one form or another. 
They must believe that their plans 
are appreciated. 

I am not trying to make a case for 
emplover financed health and wel- 
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ollars fare plans—far from it. All 1’m try- 

© this ing to do is to raise some question 

d old in your minds about the validity of 

trac- this argument. 

other Whether employees contribute or 

| We not, there will generally be a lack of 

these appreciation if the benefits are in- 

buy adequate or if employees do not un- 

few derstand what the benefits are. To 

oney put it another way: (1) A contribu- 

‘pots tory plan with adequate benefits will 

re, be appreciated more than an em- . 
ployer-financed plan with inadequate . 
benefits. (2) A plan that is under- . 
stood will be appreciated more than 8 

fare one that isn't. This latter point has > 

ary been stressed time and again by your . 

< Association—tell employees what : 

ald they have, and keep telling them. 

that Question: What do health and 

vuld welfare plans cost, or how much can 

pe- be provided for a specified cost? 

ind. The cost of benefits other than 

Ito. pensions is easily determined and 

to relatively stable so long as the bene- $10 per $1,000 income to 
hts remain the same, and the cost p DISABILITY INCOME: °9° 65, or maturing date if earlier, 

ard will not vary too much from one ; when policy regardless of form 

2.4.8 : matures for full face amount. 

es, group to another within an industry. r \ 

amy Pensions, however, are a different \ . 

ind sory. 1 have been asked : How much SUB- STANDARD: pero wt in nora nal 

st pension can be provided for 6¢ or 9¢ pernicious anemia, diabetics. 

a. per hour; or, to put it another way, 

he how much will $100 per month, in- 

ve clusive of social security, cost in . 

a cents per hour? That depends. Well, Continental 

te give me a rough guess. But there Assurance Company 

re isn't any rough guess; how many Ordinary © Group ® Group Permanent Continental Companies Building 

* fish can you put in a barrel ? Chicago 4, illinois 

2 There are a number of ways of yee men 

as h ontinental Casvalty Company, Transportation Insurance Compan. 

Ft funding a pension plan—that’s the 

-. barrel—and each produces a differ- 

- ent current cost for each particular 

‘e set of circumstances—the fish. 

y By this time my inquirer is ac- 

cusing me of evading his question. 

t. I try to explain that we have to con- 
sider factors such as age distribu- : 

. tion, sex, turnover, mortality, vesting Labor's strong espousal of non- Social Security, spelled with cap- 

f and eligibility requirements, and in- contributory welfare plans for ital S’s, can develop into a pretty 
terest—which convinces him that he workers in several large indus- broad thing. It can mean not only 

’ is being given the run-around. To tries has apparently weakened the _ pensions and insurance; it can mean 

r you, | say that actuarial estimates opposition of powerful groups of food and shelter, automobiles and 

. can be made on a given set of data; employers to increases in federal washing machines, light and heat, 

r and believe me, those estimates will social security. communications and banking. Do we 





have. more validity and be more 
stable than the assumptions that the 
pension will remain at a total figure 
of $100 and that Social Security 
benefits will stand still ! 

Question: Why don’t we turn the 
whole business over to the Govern- 
ment and get rid of this headache ? 

A recent news item reported : 
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Government encroachment on 
private enterprise, letting govern- 
ment do what private enterprise can 
do better, should be fought at every 
turn. Statism, welfare state, planned 
economy, by whatever name it 1s 
called, can lead only to more of the 
same. 


want to turn the whole business over 
to the Government? The pinks and 
planners would like that—they say 
there should be no private enterprise 
because it is too haphazard. 

Even if Social Security, with cap- 
ital S’s, could be limited to pensions 
and insurance, is it desirable for the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Welfare Plans—Continued 


Government to pass out the benefit 
checks? Are you getting good will 
from your Social Security contribu- 
tions for old age and unemployment 
insurance? Do those contributions 
make your shop a better place in 
which to work? I doubt it. 

Question: Who should pay for the 
health and welfare plan? Should it 
be completely employer financed, or 
should employees share in the cost? 

Unfortunately, there is a tax dif- 
ferential as far as the employee is 
concerned, and this has had a big 
play. A penny will buy more benefits 
if the employer uses it directly than 
if it is first given to the employee 
and the balance after income tax is 
then used. 

Nevertheless, there can be no fixed 
answer: there are no immutable 
principles, no irrefutable cliches, and 
history doesn’t prove a thing. The 
question is a practical one and must 
be answered on _ dollar-and-cents 
grounds. The answer will differ, 
and there will be many gradations, 
as between employers, regions, and 
industries—at least for the first 
round. I add this qualification be- 
cause the contract (if there is one) 
will be up for renegotiation again 
and again. I believe that the tend- 
ency will be less and less employee 
contributions under negotiated plans. 

I got pretty close to that elephant 
when I gave him a manicure. In 
fact, I almost got tramped on. Let’s 
step back and take a last overall look. 
He’s not very pretty, but he sure is 
big. Is he too big? 


What will be the effect on our 
over-all economy of an increase in 
health and welfare plans? First, let’s 
note that these programs have been 
on the rise for some time. Secondly, 
let’s note that everyone isn't going 
to be covered overnight. 

Health and welfare benefits, other 
than pensions, are the same as cash 
wages in their effect upon the econ- 
omy. There is no savings element, 
and the money finds its.way imme- 
diately into the hands of the con- 
sumer. Can the economy as a whole 
stand a cash wage increase of a few 
cents per hour? It probably can, 
although the increase would have 
some inflationary effect. 

Pension benefits are, again, dif- 
ferent. They are, at least tempo- 
rarily, deflationary in nature because 
of the savings element. At first, the 
cost of production and of products 
is increased with no increase (and 
maybe even a decrease) in consumer 
purchasing power. The degree of 
this depends upon the method of 
financing and the amount of savings. 
A part of the contribution is set aside 
and will not become purchasing 
power until a future date. But it 
will increase future purchasing 
power because a dollar saved now 
will be more than a dollar at the 
future date when it is paid as a pen- 
sion. Furthermore, there may be the 
increased productivity that present 
employers with pension plans claim. 

There are other inflationary pres- 
sures to be set against other defla- 
tionary pressures in our economy. 
At this point a defer to the econo- 
mists. 
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And speaking of economists, Pro. 
fessor Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
recently made news by giving his 30. 
year forecast. By 1980, he said, the 
U. S. population will be 175 million, 
In the 30-year period, worker pro- 
ductivity will increase 88% (it has 
increased at a compound rate of 
about 2% a year for generations) 
and hours will be reduced to 30 per 
week. The output of goods and sery- 
ices will increase from $250 billions 
in 1948 to more than $400 billions 
in 1980, measured by today’s dollars, 
and might even go to $550 billions. 

That’s a pretty picture to leave 
with you, but it shouldn't mislead 
you into adopting unsound health 
and welfare programs. If you are 
faced with union demands, seek ad- 
vice. There are many good sources 
of information. The union represen- 
tatives will come to the bargaining 
table well prepared. You can't af- 
ford to do less. 


Before Mercharfts and Manufactures Assn. 
1949. 


CANADIAN H. O. UNDRS. 


HE second semi-annual meeting 

of the newly-formed Canadian 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation was held in Toronto on 
November 16, to discuss underwrit- 
ing problems and formally adopt a 
constitution. The Chairman was 
D. W. Bell of Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, and H. E. 
Harding of North American Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto, was 
Secretary. Underwriters from 22 
companies attended, from Toronto, 
Montreal, London, Waterloo, King- 
ston and Winnipeg, plus representa- 
tives of two Inspection Cos. 

Officials for the 1950 meetings will 
be J. F. Wilson, Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto, chair- 
man, and M. Mahood, Confederation 
Life Association, Toronto, secretary. 
Meetings will be held twice during 
the coming year. 

The organization is composed of 
persons whose duties or interests lie 
along the line of Home Office Under- 
writing. The purpose of the associa- 
tion is to discuss informally problems 
of mutual interest, to promote friend- 
ship among members and to encour- 
age younger members to attain a 
better knowledge of home office un- 
derwriting practices and to take an 
active part in the discussions. 
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ESTATE PLANNING BOOK 


HE 1948 amendments to the 
T sederat estate and gift tax laws 
gave estate planners an important 
new tool—the marital deduction. 
One-half of a husband’s or wife’s 
estate, which otherwise would be 
wholly taxable, may now be passed 
to a surviving spouse tax-free; and 
married persons may reduce by one- 
half the taxable value of the gifts 
they make. 

For some time there was uncer- 
tainty about the meaning and effect 
of various provisions in the new tax 
law. Practitioners waited more than 
a year for official clarification and 
amplification of the 1948 Act by the 
Treasury Department’s Regulations. 
These were finally published on May 
13, 1949. Their bearing on estate 
planning problems and methods are 
considered carefully in the new 170 
page edition of the Practising Law 
Institute’s monograph on “Estate 
Planning” by Joseph Trachtman of 
the New York Bar. 


Covers 


The author reviews and fully ex- 
plains the statutory provisions giv- 
ing the marital deduction for estate 
tax and gift tax, and then points 
out, for example, that the marital 
deduction is not always advan- 
tageous, and that there must be care- 
ful study to determine if and how it 
should be taken. In some cases tak- 
ing the deduction may result in a 
greater combined tax on the estates 
of the two spouses. This is true 
particularly if there is a wide dis- 
parity in the sizes of the two estates. 
It often is not true if both estates 
are about the same size. Suggestions 
for offsetting an increase in the com- 
bined taxes on both estates are set 
forth in the monograph. There is an 
outline of other factors which deter 
or favor taking the marital deduc- 
tion. Reasons for not taking the 
deduction may be that there is real 
estate or business property which 
must be kept in unified ownership, 
or an aversion to giving control to 
the surviving spouse, especially if he 
or she should remarry, or the sur- 
viving spouse’s own large taxable 
income. A factor which makes the 
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marital deduction attractive is that 
reducing the tax payable on the 
death of the first spouse leaves more 
principal to produce income for the 
surviving spouse. Moreover, the 
amount eligible for the marital de- 
duction may be consumed or do- 
nated by the surviving spouse with- 
out further tax. 

It is important to review the items 
which pass outside the will because 
the marital deductions may be made 
up in part of such items. This brings 
to the fore a difficulty which has been 
concerning practitioners since the en- 
actment of the Revenue Act of 1948. 
How should a will be worded to 
achieve the maximum marital deduc- 
tion and no more; particularly, is it 
feasible to fix the amount of the be- 
quest by a tax formula clause which 
adopts the language of the Internal 
Revenue Code? Problems which 
arise from such tax formula clauses, 
and warnings as to when they may 
or may not be desirable are discussed 
in the monograph. It is pointed out 
that such clauses are often used when 
they should not be—particularly 
without awareness of the problems 
involved. The author presents a short 
tax formula clause which he con- 
siders completely adequate. 

A related problem is whether it is 
feasible to plan on having the maxi- 
mum marital deduction, but no more, 
by relying on a disclaimer by the sur- 
viving spouse at the critical time. 
Here again the monograph goes be- 
yond the usual discussion of such de- 
vice, shows that the disclaimer may 
attract gift tax, and puts forth sug- 
gestions as to what should be done 
and not done. 


Death Taxes 


The apportionment of death taxes, 
i.e., directing who shall pay the death 
taxes and in what amounts, is one 
of the most important, difficult and 
neglected branches of estate plan- 
ning. The> current law _ reports 
abound in cases which should never 
have been brought to court because 
the difficulties could so easily have 
been avoided by proper drafting. The 
monograph contains a full exposition 
of this neglected and important prob- 


lem, and has a suggested tax ap- 
portionment clause with further 
practical suggestions as to its ap- 
plication, especially when living 
trusts are involved. 

Sudden death clauses have also 
received more attention by reason 
of the marital deduction. The mono- 
graph emphasizes the need for keep- 
ing in mind exactly what the testator 
wants to accomplish by this type of 
provision and suggests appropriate 
clauses. 


Recent Decisions 


Life insurance is one of the most 
important methods of transmitting 
wealth. Both its tax aspects, par- 
ticularly under the Revenue Act of 
1948 and the new Regulations, and 
ways and means of passing on the 
proceeds of life insurance policies, 
apart from taxes, are covered fully 
in the monograph. Not only are com- 
mon arrangements explained but 
plans which are not frequently en- 
countered are suggested, such as one 
whereby life insurance is not taxed 
in the estates of either spouse or in 
the estate of their children, and in- 
come tax is saved on the income used 
to pay the premiums. 

The discussion of testamentary 
trusts goes far beyond tax factors. 
The author shows that if the average 
testator is made aware of how the 
ordinary testamentary trust is ac- 
tually operated, with close atten- 
tion to the rights of remaindermen 
for whom the testator may not have 
any great solicitude, the testator will 
not be satisfied with the usual trust 
provisions, and will want to declare 
that the trustee is not to be im- 
partial between the life beneficiary 
and remaindermen. 

Methods of making principal 
available to life beneficiaries, the 
difficult tax problems which such 
provisions produce, how to qualify 
trusts for the marital deduction, 
and the important tax and other dis- 
tinctions between trusts with power 
of appointment and without power 
of appointment are explained. In 
the discussions of inter vivos trans- 
fers, not only ‘contemplation of 
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Estate Planning—Continued 


death,”’ but all the various other tax 
factors relating to the taxability of 
such transfers for federal estate tax 
are considered. 


Special attention is given to the 
effect of the recent decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the Church 
and Spiegel cases. Practical sug- 
gestions are made as to the drafting 
of new living trusts as well as what 
to do about existing trusts. If powers 
of appointment exist or are being 
considered, lack of a clear under- 
standing of the substantive law, 
and of complete knowledge of the 
client’s situation respecting powers, 
may prove costly. Although tax 
savings are possible by the use of 
powers, the planner must avoid traps 
which are not always apparent. 


Where it is desirable to dispose 
of interests in a partnership or in 
a closed corporation, often the best 
method is by means of a business in- 
surance trust. Such agreement 
usually provides that each stock- 
holder or his estate will sell his 
stock only to the surviving stock- 
holders or to the corporation at a 
specified or to-be-established price. 
The life of each stockholder is in- 
sured for the benefit of the others. 
Thus, funds are made available to 
carry out the purchase when the 
stockholder dies. If the disposition 
of a business is to be by testamentary 
arrangement, consideration must be 
given to many practical details which 
might be classified broadly as prob- 
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lems of conducting, managing, and 
controlling the business. Counsel will 
find it helpful, in working out the 
more suitable provisions, to have as 
clear an understanding as possible 
of the particular business. There 
are numerous hints in the monograph 
as to what to leok out for. 


Effective Planning 


Effective planning presumes both 
a knowledge of the applicable law 
of wills, trusts, fiduciary administra- 
tion, and taxes, and an understand- 
ing of how to proceed in formulating 
the details. Questions such as these 
must be considered: what disposi- 
tion (with the least shrinkage be- 
cause of taxes, etc.) will best suit 
the needs and personalities of the 
individuals concerned; when should 
planning be undertaken; what in- 
formation is needed about the client’s 
domicile, assets, liabilities, previous 
gifts, family group, and existing 
documents which counsel should ex- 
amine; how can the client be made 
to realize what is actually involved 
in administration and the importance 
of his furnishing such data; what is 
the prognosis of the results which 
will follow from the present ar- 
rangement of the estate both during 
the client’s life and thereafter; and 
how to test the plan’s effectiveness. 


Mr. Trachtman’s approach 
throughout his monograph is that of 
a practitioner who must deal with 
the needs of specific people rather 
than with hypothetical problems in- 
volving the symbols “H” and “W” 
and an estate consisting merely of 
cash. Thus the significance of his 
discussions of various arrangements 
currently used in estate planning, 
the kind of situations in which they 
are appropriate and their advantages 
and disadvantages, not only from 
the standpoint of saving taxes, but 
otherwise, are much more apparent. 


The first edition of ““Estate Plan- 
ning’’ was widely used by practition- 
ers. Over 13,000 copies were dis- 
tributed among attorneys and their 
collaborators in trust, life insurance 
and accounting fields. The 1949 
edition has been doubled in length. 
Copies may be attained for $2 each 
from the Practising Law Institute’s 
Subscription Department, 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


HE most distinguished award 

in United States medicine—the 
Albert and Mary Lasker award for 
contributions to the public health of 
the United States—was made to the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund in New York City on October 
25 last. The award was received on 
behalf of the Fund by M. Albert 
Linton, chairman of the Fund and 
president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
at the 77th annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Ass'n. 


One other  organization—the 
American Academy of Pediatrics— 
was also given the coveted gold 
statuette of the award at this year's 
meeting and six awards were made 
to leading American medical scien- 
tists. Among them were Drs. Ed- 
ward (C. Kendall and Philip §S. 
Hench of Mayo Clinic, for the dis- 
covery of cortisone and Drs. William 
S. Tillett and L. R. Christensen, 
New York University, for discovery 
of an enzyme substance effective 
against the formation of blood clots. 

The highest praise was given the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund in the delivery of the award. 
“It is already apparent,” the Lasker 
citation reads, “that the activities of 
the Fund not only have served to 
focus attention on the need for 
cardiovascular research but also 
through its grants and _ fellowship 
program have given a great impetus 
to research in both the experimental 
and clinical fields. The Fund has 
set a pattern for the cooperative sup- 
port of medical research by private 
agencies which possesses fundamen- 
tal social significance for the public 
health. 

“The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund was established in 1945 
by the cooperative participation of 
most of the important life insurance 
companies of the United States and 
Canada for the purpose of making 
grants in support of medical re- 
search, the results of which might 
be expected to reduce mortality and 
improve longevity. Under the able 
chairmmanship of M. Albert Linton, 
the Fund initiated a program of aid- 
ing research on cardiovascular dis- 
ease at a time when financial sup- 
port for research in this field was 
very limited.” 
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AETNA LIFE 
33'/3°%% Stock Dividend 


The Directors of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. voted on November 11, last, to recom- 
mend to the stockholders that they approve, at the 
annual meeting to be held February 14, 1950, that the 
capital stock of the company be increased from 1,500,- 
000 shares of a par value of $10 ($15,000,000), to 
2,000,000 shares, par value $10 ($20,000,000) by a 
transfer of $5,000,000 from the accumulated surplus of 
the Stock Department to the Capital Account ; and that 
such additional shares be issued to the stockholders at 
a date to be determined by the Directors as a stock divi- 
dend to stockholders of record February 21, 1950. 

Should this recommendation be approved by the 
stockholders, it should be noted that it is the present 
intention of the Directors to inaugurate regular divi- 
dends on the increased capital at the same rate as at 
present, namely, 50¢ a share payable quarterly, provided 
continued favorable earnings justify such declarations 
and that the new stock would share in dividends pay- 
able April 1, 1950 and thereafter. 


AMICABLE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, 
Texas was favorably examined by the Texas Depart- 
ment as of December 31, 1948 covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1946. The report of 
the examiners was essentially similar to that appearing 
in Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Diffenbaugh Heads A. & H. Dept. 
Robert P. Diffenbaugh has been appointed to organize 
and supervise the newly created Accident and Health 


Department of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


For January, 1950 


Compuntis 








Mr. Diffenbaugh was recently with the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Montclair, N. J. He joined that company 
in 1944 to organize an Accident and Health Department 
and later was appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Life and A. & H. Department. 

In 1935 he became affiliated with the Travelers in 
the Life and A. & H. Department at the Philadelphia 
Branch Office. In 1941 he was special agent at Phila- 
delphia for the Continental Casualty and later became 
Eastern Supervisor, with headquarters in New York, 
in charge of the commercial A. & H. and Non-Cancel- 
lable Accident Division operations in thirteen Eastern 


States. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


New Policies 


A new series of policy contracts was adopted by 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford effective Nov. 16. 
Single Premium policies are liberalized to allow use of 
cash values under optional settlements at the end of 
10 years in the case of endowment policies and at any 
time under life policies. The period had been 20 years 
under all single premium contracts. In line with this 
liberalization, the company announces that Single Pre- 
mium endowment contracts will now be issued ma- 
turing at the end of 10 or more years instead of at the 
end of 20 or more years as before. 

Other contract changes have to do with life income 
options which have been placed on a somewhat more 
conservative mortality basis. Except in the case of Re- 
tirement Income policies and Retirement Annuities, 
premium rates or values in policies are not affected. 

A new Retirement Income policy is being adopted 
carrying a face amount of $1000 per $10 of monthly in- 
come instead of $1,200. The automatic Retirement In- 
come now carries a guaranteed life income with 120 
months certain instead of with 100 months certain as 
formerly. 

Changes and liberalizations along underwriting lines 
also went into effect on Nov. 16. Additional indemnity 
is now available down to age 10. Changes have been 
made in occupational ratings, most of them liberaliza- 
tions, and an increase has been made in retention limits 
for Substandard insurance. Retirement annuity limits 
have been increased also, 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Favorably Examined 


The Continental American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware was examined by Fackler 
& Company for the Delaware Department as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 covering the operations of the company 
since December 31, 1947. The report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company and is essentially similar 
to that appearing in Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Extra Dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Continental 
Assurance, Chicago, Ill. the regular quarterly dividend 
of thirty cents a share together with an extra divi- 
dend of thirty cents a share were declared, both payable 
on December 30, 1949, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 15, 1949. 

In previous years the year-end extra dividend was 
paid on or about December 20 through a separate divi- 
dend check. This year there was mailed on Decem- 
ber 30, a single check covering both the regular and 
extra dividends in an aggregaate amount equal to sixty 
cents for each share of stock owned of record on De- 
cember 15, 
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FARMERS & TRADERS 
New Home Office 


The Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company oj 
Syracuse, New York has completed negotiations to 
purchase a piece of property in Syracuse for the pur. 
pose of erecting a new home office. According to present 


early 1953. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


Secured Income Plan 


The Federal Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Illinois announces a new complete package of personal 
insurance protection known as THE SECURED IN- 
COME PLAN. This package has many unusually lib- 
eral features including NON-CANCELLABLE, 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE disability income 
protection for either illness or accident, commencing 
with the first day of disability and continuing for as 
long as five years. The plan also provides additional 
coverage for hospitalization, natural death benefits, 
dismemberment, waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity. 

Disability for non-confining illness calls for maxi- 
mum benefits the same as confining illness (up to five 
full years at the full rate of indemnity). The entire 
protection is incontestable after two years. 

The company has prepared an attractive merchandis- 
ing kit for the use of its representatives including a 
display exhibit which is a part of the sales presentation. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Executive Promotion 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill. in October 
Russell A. Frederick, formerly Vice President and 
Secretary of the Company was elevated to the newly 
created office of Administrative Vice President. He 
has been a member of the organization since 1923, 
starting in the Actuarial Department. Successively he 
was promoted to the offices of Assistant Actuary, As- 
sistant Secretary, and in 1943 to Secretary of the Com- 
pany. For the past year he has acted in the dual 
capacity of Vice President-Secretary. 

At the same meeting, George E. Hatmaker was pro- 
moted to the office of Secretary of the Company. Hat- 
maker, currently head of the New Business Department, 
has been associated with the Franklin since July 1928, 
with the exception of four years spent with the United 
States Army as a Captain in the Finance Department. 
On his return from service in 1946 he assumed his pres- 
ent duties as head of New Business. In July 1948 he 
was named Assistant Secretary, which office he has 
held until the present. 
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Two other promotions announced by the Board of 
Directors were the advancement of John B. Vala and 
Albert C. Vanselow to the positions of Assistant Secre- 
taries. Mr. Vala has been associated with the Company 
since his return from active duty in December of 1945. 
Beginning as a member of the Actuarial Department 
he later was elevated to the position of Assistant to the 
Secretary, which office he held until now. 

Vanselow’s first connection with the Franklin Life 
was as a member of the Statistical Department back in 
January 1929. Later he served as head of the Personnel 
Department until October 1947, at which time he was 
appointed Planning Director. Mr. Vanselow is a Past 
Exalted Ruler of the B.P.O. Elks and also a Past Dis- 
trict Deputy. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


Control to Reserve Life 


Control of the George Washington Life Insurance 
Company of Charleston, West Virginia has been ac- 
quired through stock purchase by the Reserve Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas. At the same time 
the Reserve Life reinsured a large portion of the busi- 
ness of the George Washington but the latter will con- 
tinue to operate as a separate company from Charleston 
and its operations will be expanded to include dis- 
ability as well as life coverage. G. C. Palmer, repre- 
senting the Reserve Life, has been elected President suc- 
ceeding Emry C. Green. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LIFE 
New Company 


Sponsored by Government Employees Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., this newly formed life in- 
surance company began limited operations on November 
I5th, 1949 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and con- 
tributed surplus of $100,000. The shares, par value 
$1.00 each, were sold at $1.50 each and all organiza- 
tion costs were absorbed by the directors. Thé com- 
pany presently is writing Ordinary insurance only on 
the non-participating plan. 

Operations of the new organization are guided by the 
same management as that of the sponsoring concern, 
which has been engaged in the automobile insurance 
business since 1936. The officers are: President, Leo 
Goodwin ; vice president and general counsel, David L. 
Kreeger ; vice presidents, Leo Goodwin, Jr. and Gordon 
M. Dopp; treasurer, Jerome A. Newman; secretary, 
Warren Nigh; actuary, Robert J. Towne, Jr. 

The board of directors comprises: Daniel J. Callahan, 
vice president, Riggs National Bank; Leo Goodwin, 
president, Government Employees Insurance Company ; 
Leo Goodwin, Jr., vice president, Government Em- 
ployees Insurance Company; Benjamin Graham, presi- 
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where you hang your heart—the spot with 
its trials and triumphs—its pride and 
humility—its secrets—-its hopes and the 
unshakeable loyalty of people who stick 
together—the place of tangible and intan- 
gible treasures. 


If you are interested in guarding the in- 
tangibles of that home—a mother’s time, 
the smile of a child, the sense af happiness 
that comes with the knowledge of being 
loved and protected, and build for yourself 
a profession second to none—get in touch 
with Peoples Life. They know the answers 
and you will find it pays to be friendly with 
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"The Friendly Company” 
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OCCIDENTAL 





dent, Graham-Newman Corporation; William K. 
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(Caroor FAMILIES 


In Reidsville, North Carolina, also built by 
tobacco, Occidental presents another “Fath- 
er-Son” combination. Dewey Huffines .. . 
long on the Company’s Honor Roll . . . was 
joined this year by Dewey, Junior, who had 
previously alternated Duke University stud- 
ies with summer work in the Home Office in 
preparation for his Occidental Career. This 
Company is proud of its growing number of 
“Father-Son” combinations. It is the nicest 
compliment the Company can receive. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F. LEE. Presiogurt 





























robinson crusce 
would have it 
~~ Balanced, Too! 


Grented enough humon population on his 
islend, Rebinsen Crusoe, wise men thet 
he wes, would heve discovered the need 
fer founding @ Life Insurance Compeny 
Te achieve this goal, he would heve hed 
te find sufficient people in overage 
nmermel health, @ well-ergenized methed 
for reaching them, well-spreed 
investment opportunities, end « 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. 
While solving these problems he wovid 
heve discovered thet in Life Insurance. 
strength in one cetegory must be 
supported by strength in the others... 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA » PENNSYLVANIA 








GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES—Continued 


Jacobs, Jr., director, Pennroad Corporation and Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc.; E. R. Jones, investment banker ; 
David L. Kreeger, attorney; Robert J. Marony, vice 
president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad; 
Jerome A. Newman, treasurer, Graham-Newman Cor- 
poration ; Francis M. Shea, attorney. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Freedom Foundation Award 


Sole insurance company to receive an award 
from Freedoms Foundation, Inc., for its national ad- 
vertising campaign was the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, whose current campaign 
features Americanism and self-reliance. The Founda- 
tion was created this year to recognize individuals and 
organizations performing the most outstanding job each 
year in bringing about a better understanding of the 
American Way of Life. 

Robert P. Kelsey, a vice-president of the John Han- 
cock, will receive the Foundation’s gold medal at spe- 
cial ceremonies in Boston next February. 

Timken Roller Bearings Company captured first place 
in the advertising campaign category. Second was 
Union Oil Company of California. Others in order 
were as follows : The Standard Steel Spring Company of 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, Warner & Swasey Company 
of Cleveland, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, General Electric Company of New York, 
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American Oil Company of Baltimore, the Advertising 
Council of New York, and General Mills, Inc. of 
Minneapolis. 

Chairman of the Judging Committee for Freedoms 
Foundation was former Governor Harold E. Stassen, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania. Cash 
awards for the Foundation, totaling $75,000 this year, 
were presented in 24 different categories. This was 
the first in an annual series of awards to individuals and 
organizations “speaking up for freedom.” 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky was examined ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Alabama, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio as of December 31, 1948 covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1944. 
The report of the examiners was essentially similar 
to that appearing in Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 


LIFE OF VIRGINIA 
Walker Dies 


Bradford Hastings Walker, chairman of the board 
of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, 
died November 29. 

Becoming identified with the Life of Virginia in 191] 
as a weekly premium agent, Mr. Walker in due course 
was assigned to the home office, where he served ap- 
prenticeships in the various departments, preceding his 
election to the presidency in December, 1926. 

In 1945 he was named chairman of the board, his 
place as president being taken by Robert E. Henley, the 
present incumbent. 

In past years Mr. Walker participated extensively in 
Richmond's civic and financial enterprises, serving as a 
director of the First and Merchants National Bank and 
of the Virginia Trust Company. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


McAndless Honored 


A. J. McAndless, president of The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. was hon- 
ored by executive officers and members of the com- 
pany’s board of directors at a testimonial dinner held 
December 1 in recognition of his 30th anniversary with 
the company. At the dinner, held in the company din- 
ing room, Mr. McAndless was presented a gift by his 
associates. Vice President Cecil F. Cross presided and 
also presented to Mr. McAndless a beautifully bound 
book containing about 200 congratulatory letters from 
company representatives and leading life insurance eXx- 
ecutives. 


Best’s Life News 
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Mr. McAndless is recognized as one of the leaders 
in the life insurance business. He was president of the 
American Life Convention in 1942 and is currently 
chairman of the joint committee of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance Association of 
America on federal income taxation of life insurance 
companies. He is also a member of the actuarial ad- 
yisory committee of the Veterans’ Administration Bu- 
reau. A fellow of the Society of Actuaries, he has long 
heen active in actuarial affairs. He was a member of 
the board of governors of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and served as president of that organization 
in 1943. 

Mr. McAndless became affiliated with The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company December 1, 1919 as 
assistant secretary. He was named to the company’s 
hoard of directors in 1924 and has served as president 
of the company since 1939, 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Neville, Sheppard Promoted 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of To- 
ronto has announced the appointment of T. Harold 
Neville as Agency Superintendent, and of Norman T. 
Sheppard as Manager of the Field Service Department 
and Editor of the “News Letter,’ the Company's pub- 
lication for field representatives. 

Mr. Neville, who joined the Manufacturers Life in 
1931, has been Manager of its Field Service Depart- 
ment and Editor of the “News Letter” since 1945. He 
will now assist Manager of Agencies A. Kinch in the 
development of the Manufacturers Life’s United States 
organization. From December 1941 until the end of the 
war he served as an administration officer in the Royal 


Canadian Air Force, reaching the rank of Squadron 


Leader before his return to civilian life in 1945. 

Mr. Sheppard joined the Manufacturers Life as a 
member of its Claims Department in 1928, transferring 
to the Field Service Department in 1936. Although 
experienced in all branches of Field Service work, he 
has been particularly concerned with the publication of 
the “News Letter” since 1940, and has been Associate 
Editor since 1946. 

Two international awards were won by the “News 
Letter” in 1949—an “Award of Excellence” from the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, and an “Hon- 
ourable Mention” award from the International Council 
of Industrial Editors. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Joseph Behan Dies 


Joseph C. Behan, Vice President of the company until 
his retirement last year, died on November 30 last after 
a short illness. Mr. Behan was well known throughout 
the business and had a particular flare for telling 
humorous stories and was much sought after as a 
Toastmaster. 
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MIDDLE - WEST 


Che MIDWEST Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 
Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Sales Mgr. 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 





























TOO BIG TO BE SMALL 


TOO SMALL TO BE TOO BIG! 





That's not a contradiction. American 
United IS big. It is about 64th in a list of 
over 500 insurance companies and it has 
over 400 million dollars of insurance in 
force. American United does business in 
21 States. Assets top 80 million dollars. 
That’s BIG, and so American United 
enjoys ali the advantages that go with 
size. But American United is small enough 
to know its agents personally, small 
enough to be close to its policyholders’ 
problems, small enough to be thoroughly 
human. There is, we think, an advan- 
tage in just this size. Big enough to 
be big and small enough so folks can 
talk to us and know us. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





MUTUAL LIFE 


Learson Asso. Mgr. Selection 


Richard J. Learson, vice president-and actuary of the 
Western and Southern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, since 1943, will resign that post to become as- 
sociate manager of selection for The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, effective January 3. An- 
nouncement of Mr. Learson’s appointment with the 
New York firm was made in December by Leigh 
Cruess, vice president and chief actuary. 

Mr. Learson has been with Western and Southern 
since January 1, 1931, when he joined the company 
as assistant actuary. He was advanced to associate 
actuary in 1934 and to actuary in 1936. Seven years 
later he was promoted to his present post as vice presi- 
dent and actuary. 

He is a member of the Society of Actuaries and was 
a member of the Joint Actuarial Committee which pre- 
pared in 1946 actuarial tables for industrial insurance 
required by the life insurance industry. His professional 
interests have included work in the selection of risks and 
in agency expense analysis. 


H. O. Promotions 


Four members of the home office staff have also been 


advanced. 
Morris Monsky and Charles F. B. Richardson, as- 
sistant actuaries, have been promoted to associate ac- 
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tuaries. Winfield G. Saunders, attorney, has beer 
advanced to assistant counsel and Manley F. Little. 
field, Jr., supervising underwriter, has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of risks. 

Mr. Monsky, a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
joined The Mutual Life in 1925 and _ has been an as. 
sistant actuary since March, 1941. Mr. Richardson 
first joined the company in 1942 as an assistant actuary. 
He resigned in May, 1946 to do pension consulting 
work, and rejoined the company in his former posi. 
tion in February, 1947. He is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and a former member of the costs com. 
mittee of both the Life Office Management Association 
and the Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Littlefield joined the company in 1931 as a 
clerk. He was named assistant statistician in 1941, and 
has been supervising underwriter in the selection de. 
partment since March, 1946. 

Mr. Saunders has been an attorney for The Mutual 
Life since 1931. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Smith 20th Anniversary 


On November 28th last, George Willard Smith, 
President, was honored by some 1,000 New Englandites 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston in commemoration of his 
20th anniversary as President of the company. Presi- 
dent Smith originally joined the company in 1904, and 
again in 1922. He was elected President in 1929. 

To David W. Tibbott, Director of Advertising, goes 
credit for writing a very, very clever poem in com- 
memoration of the President’s anniversary. It should 


. prove a lasting tribute. 


"The Twenty Years" 


In nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, 

When stocks had started their deep decline 
And gloom was growing throughout the realm, 
George Willard Smith took over our helm. 


1929 


This was the year that things got forlorner 
And apples were sold on every street corner, 

But President Smith was not awed by the tension, 
And called the Company’s first big convention. 


1930 


When, during this year, the Japs got bold, 
And fifteen nations abandoned gold, 
Our policyholders we could not fail, 

So he maintained our dividend scale. 


1931 


The Bonus Boys marched to D. C. in vain 

And Sam Insull’s billions went down the drain. 
The Democrats joyfully went on a jag, 

Our total “In-force” took its first downward zag. 


1932 


“That Man” was in, banks took a vacation, 
The New Deal brewed its alphabet ration. 
We went o’er the bumps without any pads, 
And our boss bought the company’s first national ads. 


1933 


A. Hitler, I! Duce, and Pretty Boy Floyd— 
Quintuplets were born and Dillinger died. 
Inspite of the dust bowl and world-wide crime, 
New England Mutual began its long climb. 


1934 


Best’s Life New 
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1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


The Blue Eagle died, and Huey Long, Too 
Ethiopia fell, as the war winds blew. 

But we celebrated and set up a cheer 

As our Company reached its Centennial Year. 


Edward took Wally, and passed up a throne, 

Alf Landon ran, then limped away home. 

Social Security came before fall, 

When our regional meetings were first held for all. 


Nine Old Men suffered the President’s ire, 

The Panay was sunk by Japanese fire, 

The Hindenburg burst in New Jersey one night, 

And the Company bought its new Boylston Street site. 


The Sudeten crisis caused Europe to boil, 

The Wage-Hour Law fixed our income from toil. 
Not long after holding our great Banff convention, 
Our one-millionth policy gained wide attention. 


Our Boylston Street digging had scarcely got through 

When Poland, invaded, sparked World War II. 

Our one-point-five billion “In-force” now, no less, 

Made a fine ten-year record for G.W.S. 

Came Dunkirk—then “Winnie,” 
tears” 

Kept battling the Nazis for five bitter years. 

Also undaunted, by T.N.E.C., 

Our boss laid the Cornerstone, with temperate glee. 


with “blood, sweat and 


We were in our new building just less than a week 
When the Japs, on Pearl Harbor, their venom did wreak. 
Our home office staff had to work without pause, 
Bombarded with “apps” to forestall the war clause. 


Doolittle’s boys made Japan apprehensive 
While “Ike” in North Africa took the offensive. 
Our Blood Donor Center shipped plasma in scads 
And we plugged NSI in our national ads. 


Italy fell and Il Duce got his, 

While Nimitz and “Doug” gave old Nippon the biz. 
A War Service Bureau our chief did install, 

Then authorized issue of non-medical. 


We published our 100 Annual Report 

Which showed, as a company, we'd not fallen short. 
Came D-Day, and Bradley went sweeping thru France 
And was matched in the East with continued advance. 


FDR’s passing was mourned through the land 
But he probably knew that “V-E” was at hand. 
Then Tojo gave up, and soon after “V-J,” 

Our boss was made President of LIAA, 


OPA’s curbs underwent liquidation 

With hardly a teardrop shed throughout the nation. 
Our fieldmen, cavorting as in a cotillion, 

Put total “In-force” well over two billion. 


“Taft-Hartley” was passed, the “cold” war grew hot, 
The High Cost of Living put all on the spot. 

On Mackinac Island, we all gave a cheer 

Which spurred us to make this our whoppingest year. 


Truman confounded all those “in the know” 
As the pollsters’ dope hit an historical low. 

The Marshall Plan started to look quite alive— 
Our Insurance-in-Force soon hit two-billion five. 


Tech’s convocation brought Churchill to town, 
And later on, Britain devalued the poun’. 

We now count our assets by the billion, ’tis clear, 
As President Smith starts his 21st year. 





Long life to George Willard, illustrious chief, 


He has done for our company things quite past belief. 


But we honor him more as a tried-and-true friend— 
Our regard and affection to him we now send. 


T'NEC—Temporary Nationa! Economic Committee 
NSI —National Service Insurance 

LIAA—Life Insurance Association of America 
OPA. Office of Price Administration 
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EVERYTHING a man owns 
stems from his INCOME .. . 
Disability and Death destroy 

INCOME 
W N L Insures that INCOME 


thru a complete line of mod- 
ern Life and Disability Policies. 


One of America’s most progressive 
Life, Health and Accident companies. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





























UONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS , SOUTH DAKOTA 
AN 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 
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We re Proud of our Monarch Family 


In tens of uitelthtelitet: of homes 
atehilelias A telitets tor the best 
melatial -Yeituite Lite and 


Non-cancellable Health and Accident riticehtas 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD; MASSACHUSETTS 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


Arnold Chronicled 


Copies of an 80-page commemorative book dedicated 
to the memory of O. J. Arnold, late president and board 
chairman of Northwestern National Life of 
apolis, have been distributed by the Company. 


Minne- 


The plastic bound volume was presented to leading 
members of NwNL’s field force and to members of the 
home office Old Guard, as well as to a substantial num- 
ber of Mr. Arnold’s long time acquaintances outside of 
the company. The blue-and-gold covered book has no 
title other than the hand written initials OJA, since it 
is dedicated to remembrance of the many noteworthy 
projects in and out of the life insurance world which 
were initiated over the initials of the late executive 
who passed away on June 14. 

Copies of a large chart showing the complete organ- 
ization of federal executive departments and agencies 
has been sent to all company agents by R. G. Stagg, 
president, as an enclosure with Northwestern National 
News. The official government chart, procurable 
through the Superintendent of Documents shows the 
number of personnel in each operating unit of a federal 
executive department or agency as of July 1, 1949, 
adding up to a grand total of 2,124,120. 

“You may consider this to be just a curiosity piece, 
or it may be of genuine interest to you for the in- 
formation it contains,” Mr. Stagg wrote to the fieldmen. 
“My own reaction on receiving it, from a source in- 
terested in the work of the Citizens Committee for 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, was that it illustrates in almost startling 
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fashion the great size atid complexity of our present 
day federal government.” 

Mr. Stagg sent the chart to agents as a follow-up 
on his earlier discussion of the work of the Citizens 
Committee in editorials in NwNlL.’s publication to 
agents. 


OCCIDENTAL 
100 for | 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles. 
California has filed request with the California Insur- 
ance Department to increase its capital stock from 
$3,000,000 to $12,500,000 by transfer of $9,500,000 
from surplus, following action of the board of directors 
at its November meeting, according to 
Dwight L. Clarke. 

The proposed action involves a new stockholder in- 
vestment of $3,500,000 in Occidental by its parent 
concern, Transamerica Corporation, and increases the 
company's total of capital and surplus to nearly $23, 
000,000. Par value of shares has been changed from 
$300 to $12.50. This means that under the proposed 
change there will be 100 shares of stock for each 
present share, 


President 


PAN-AMERICAN 
New Home Office Building 


President Crawford H. Ellis announced in Novem- 
ber that the Pan-American Life Insurance Company of 
New Orleans, Louisiana has purchased an entire block 
as the site for the erection of a $2,000,000 home office 
building. The site is bounded by Canal Street (New 
Orleans main business thoroughfare), Rocheblave 
Street, Tonti Street and Cleveland Street and was 
purchased for $400,000. 

Groundbreaking for the building is scheduled to take 
place shortly and it is expected that the building will 
be ready for occupancy in about twenty months. It 
will be five stories in height and will contain approxi- 
mately 100,000 square feet. Built in a modern motit 
the building will contain the latest modern developments 
and will be completely air-conditioned. 

On the grounds there will be ample parking space 
for employees and the grounds will be beautifully em- 
bellished with shrubbery, flowers and trees common to 
New Orleans climate. 

Architect for the building will be Mr. Carl Hooten 
and the contractor will be George Glover and Company. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 
Hodgkins V. P. 


Edward R. Hodgkins has been elected Vice President 
and Manager of Agencies of The Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association, Inc. and The Paul Revere Life In- 
surance Company, Worcester, Mass., it has been an- 
nounced by Frank L. Harrington, President. He takes 
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over the agency functions previously directed by J. 
Harry Wood who has resigned. 3 | 

Mr. Hodgkins has been with the Companies since 
1932. He became Assistant Secretary in 1935 and 
Superintendent of Agencies earlier this year. He is 
a graduate of the United States Naval Academy andl 
served in World War II as Lieutenant Commander. 

Mr. Hodgkins will be assisted in the agency man- 
agement of the Companies by Harry J. Shaffer, Agency 
Vice President, Harland L. Knight, Superintendent ot 
Agencies, and R. F. Hoard, Agency Secretary. 

In addition to the changes in agency organization, 
the following appointments have been made: Joseph C. 
Molder, Vice President and Secretary ; Robert D. Har- 
rington, Vice President and Treasurer; Orville F. 
Grahame, Vice President and General Counsel; Harold 
R. Lawson, Vice President and Actuary; Francis A. 
Harrington, Vice President and Group Secretary ; 
Warren A. Ellsworth, Comptroller and Assistant Secre- 
tary; and Stephen R. Johnson, Assistant Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Centennial Brochure 


At the request of the American Public Relations As- 
sociation, the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has prepared a special brochure of its Award-winning 
centennial program to be used as a handbook in class- 
room studies in more than 100 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Penn Mutual received the 
Award in recognition of outstanding achievement in 
public relations with special emphasis on policyholder 
relations. It was the only insurance company and the 
only financial institution to be honored with an Award. 

The brochure will be the first in the series sponsored 
and distributed by the Public Relations Foundation of 
Washington, D. C. This marks the first time that such 
educational handbooks have been prepared by industry 
for classroom study in public relations. 

The brochure was prepared and edited by Evelyn 
Shuler, Penn Mutual’s Director of Public Information. 
Similar brochures will be prepared for distribution by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company and the Purina Ralston Company. 

National interest in public relations procedures and 
techniques has been demonstrated by the large number 
of inquiries received by the American Public Relations 
Association for more details concerning the Award- 
winning programs. At present, more than a hundred 
colleges and universities have introduced public relations 
courses of study. 

The Penn Mutual brochure contains 28 pages, is 
profusely illustrated and summarizes the basic public 
relations philosophy which prompted the adoption and 
execution of the company’s centennial program. The 
brochure outlines the objectives, the media and steps 
taken to attain them and an analysis and appraisal of the 
overall results. 
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Ohere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 


GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


LINEMWTANCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. 






St. Louis 1, Mo. 











| Gia ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. 





THE LAST HALF 
OF THE CENTURY... 


The first half of the 20th Century saw buggy 
whips replaced by piston rings, travelers soar 
into the air, the passing of button shoes, 
bustles, and coal oil lamps, . . and countless 


other innovations. 


It also witnessed an amazing advancement of 
Life Insurance in America, to the point where 
the majority of American people now rely on 
Life Insurance as the very foundation of their 
future security. 


We move into the second half of the century 
dedicated to greater service to the self-reliant 
American public. 


———— 
BATIONAL 
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HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PRUDENTIAL 
New Canadian H. O. 


Plans for the establishment of a Canadian Head 
Office of The Prudential Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. were announced last month by Carrol M. 
Shanks, president. The new headquarters, in the Bank 
of Nova Scotia Building now under construction in 
Toronto and should be ready for occupancy about No- 
vember 1, 1950. 

Robert M. Green, a vice-president of Prudential since 
1938, has been named head of Canadian operations. 

The new Canadian Office will handle all phases of the 
company’s business within Canada, subject to general 
company policies. 

“The establishment of this office was based on our 
conviction that operations in Canada should expand 
markedly over the coming years,” said Mr. Shanks. 
“We now provide more than $1,000,000,000 of in- 
surance protection to some 1,000,000 residents of the 
nation. In view of this it seemed only logical that we 
should establish a Canadian Office which will be in a 
position to integrate our operations with the Canadian 
economy even more closely than at present. 

“The Prudential consistently has invested heavily in 
Canada and such investments currently exceed .$356 
million. 

“The Prudential always has been proud to be identi- 
fied with Canadian life. Our first office in Canada 
was opened in Toronto in 1909, Over the past 40 





years our Canadian organization has grown to 
75 offices. 

“We foresee for Canada a great future characterize) 
by developments that will dwarf anything she hy 
known. We will be happy to be an integral part o 
that development and to play our part in carrying 
forward the traditions which have made it one of the 
great nations of the world. 

“Mr. Green was an executive of the Procter § 
Gamble Co. before becoming treasurer of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co. in 1928. He joined The 
Prudential as assistant secretary in 1932 and advanced 
to vice-president in the following five years. He jg of 
Canadian descent and is deeply attached to Canada. | 
feel that we are extremely fortunate in having Mr. 
Green available for this important job.” 

The new operation will be staffed by Canadians, ex. 
cept for a small group from Newark, which is necessary 
for recruiting, training and some supervisory purposes, 
Mr. Shanks said. 


4 lOtal of 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


Absorbed by Southland Life 


W. C. McCord, President of Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company, announced recently that formal com- 
bination of Southland Life Insurance Company with 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company has been ef- 
fected. 

Southland Life, on July 29, 1949, purchased all of 
the capital stock of Reserve Loan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, also of Dallas, and at that time it was announced 
the physical combination of the two companies would 
be effected at a later date. The good majority of Re- 
serve Loan Life employees have already been moved to 
Southland Life Home Office Building located at 1416 
Commerce Street which has been the Southland Life 
Home Office since it built the Southland Life Building 
in 1917. 

A letter has been mailed by Mr. McCord to all former 
Reserve Loan Life policyholders stating that effective 
November 30, 1949, Southland Life assumed all pro- 
visions of their policies and welcomed each as a South- 
land Life policyholder. Since the purchase of Reserve 
Loan, Southland Life has established branch offices in 
Portland to service policyholders located in the states 
of Oregon and Washington, Oklahoma City to provide 
service for Oklahoma residents, and in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for citizens of that state. Additional expan- 
sion of Southland Life operations are contemplated and 
will be effected as soon as necessary arrangements can 
be made. 

Southland Life Insurance Company was organized in 
1908 and has continuously operated as a stock life in- 
surance company since that date. The Company now 
has in excess of $400,000,000 insurance in force and 
approximately $90,000,000 in assets, and issues Acci- 
dent, Health, Hospitalization and Group Insurance in 
addition to life insurance. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 


Executive Promotions 






Election of Wilmer A. Jenkins as administrative vice- 
president and Robert H. Duncan as actuary of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America was 
announced in November by R. McAllister Lloyd, presi- 
dent. Mr. Jenkins has been vice-president and actuary 
since 1942 and Mr. Duncan has been associate actuary 
since 1948. 

At the same time, Mr. Lloyd announced the appoint- 
ment of nine other officers and two administrative as- 
sistants. The following were elected as assistant vice- 
presidents : Harold B. Brian, accounting officer of 
TIAA since 1946; Robert E. Fisher, assistant secretary 
since 1945; and Frank A. McConnell, controller since 
1938. 

Richard F. F. Nichols was named investment officer, 
and Albert L. Trowbridge, mortgage officer. In addi- 
tion, Joel Per, was appointed mortgage attorney, Disque 
Deane assistant treasurer, and Corwin H. Barnum, and 
Joseph W. Kifner, assistant secretaries. 

Newly-appointed administrative assistants are: 
Joseph Bostock, mortgage auditor ; and Eileen Knollin, 
policy issue supervisor. 

TIAA is a non-profit corporation organized in 1918 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Endowed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, TIAA funds the retirement and insurance 
plans of 566 colleges, universities, and other educational 
institutions in the United States and Canada and issues 
annuities and life insurance to educational personnel. 
Columbia University and New York University are 
among the 25 colleges and 64 research, scientific and 
other such institutions in the Greater New York area 
that have TIAA plans. 
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AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


[IN LOUISVILLE 


The Seelbach is Kentucky's re-newest hotel; a reve- 
lation of resplendence — tomorrow's hotel you'll 
wont to enjoy today. 

EVERYTHING NEW FOR COMFORT, AND NOW 

FIRST AGAIN with YEAR ‘ROUND 
AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 
NOISE -PROOF, DUST-PROOF, POLLEN-PROOF AND 
CLIMATE - PROOF! 
Typical of the general streamlining of the Seelbach. 
500 ROOMS WITH BATH 

VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 
VIEW THE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 
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BSUS 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Rawlings Agency V. P. 

Cecil Woods, President of The Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company, announced in December the ap- 
pointment of Selby Rawlings to the position of Agency 
Vice President. 

Mr. Rawlings has been in the life insurance business 
since 1931, and has extensive experience both in the 
field and as a home office executive. He was an agent 
for three years before becoming branch office cashier 
for the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
with whom he was associated for nine years. Following 
his military service with the Air Transport Command 
he returned to the life insurance business and spent three 
more years doing field work until he made a connection 
with the Reserve Loan Life of Dallas, Texas in 1946. 
While with that company he served as Director of Train- 
ing, Superintendent of Agencies and Vice President and 
Director of Agencies from which position he resigned to 
accept his connection with the Volunteer. 

Mr. Rawlings is active in the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and he was a member of the first 
Agency Executive’s Seminar conducted by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association in Chicago 
last July. 


happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 


rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


75 Fulton Street 
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Agency Efficiency—from page 26 


the year just past, four of our key 
personnel were enrolled for such 
courses. This type of training is an 
invaluable asset to an agency and 
should, as with the agents, be a con- 
tinuous process. 

3. Our third training step is taken 
when an employee is considered as 
permanent. By establishing a policy 
of making promotions from within 
the organization, every employee has 
an incentive to learn other jobs than 
his own. During slack seasons, there 
is an exchange of work between em- 
ployees in the same department, and 
on vacation periods employees are 
given a trial in handling the work 
of the persons immediately ahead of 
them. This builds a group of junior 
supervisors who are proficient in 
several phases of the work. 

4. Our fourth training step is also 
continuous and involves the building 
of proper concepts toward the agency 
and its agents and the service which 
life insurance performs. This will be 
discussed later as a part of “#5— 
Building Attitudes Toward the Job.” 


4. Financial Controls 


Efficient agency operations imply 
the maintenance of agency expenses 
within margins which are reasonable 
in relation to the volume and quality 
of business sold and serviced by an 
agency. What are “reasonable ex- 
pense margins” is impossible to de- 
fine abstractly, since it depends on 
such variable factors as the com- 
pany's objectives as to type of rep- 
resentation, markets to be reached, 
quality of business sought, type of 
territory to be served, and many 
others. Even within companies, costs 
of operation vary so greatly that it 
is not fair to compare unit operating 
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costs between well-established urban 
agencies and agencies with policy- 
holders and agents scattered over a 
large rural area. I have been con- 
vinced for a long time that the most 
profitable investment any company 
could make would be the establish- 
iment of an agency cost research divi- 
sion within the agency department 
for the study, guidance and control 
of this large segment of company 
overhead. Many companies have al- 
ready taken this step, resulting in 
savings in agency overhead and im- 
proved profits to their managers. 

Before an agency manager can 
intelligently plan his financial com- 
mitments, he must be thoroughly 
familiar with the factors which in- 
fluence profit and loss in an agency 
operation. He must know how to 
estimate unit costs and when it is 
safe to vary such costs to improve his 
profit position. 


Calculated Risks 


Successful businessmen are con- 
stantly taking “calculated risks” in 
the operation of their businesses. 
Agency managers are constantly tak- 
ing financial risks which they do not 
have the background knowledge to 
calculate. I would urge that the 
agency ofhcers representing general 
agency companies require their 
newly-appointed general agents to 
study the Agency Management As- 
sociation’s excellent publications, 
Keeping Agency Operation Profit- 
able, Measuring Agency Profit and 
Remeasuring Agency Profit. With 
the knowledge thus acquired, the 
general agent has a foundation on 
which to study the factors affecting 
profit and loss in his agency. 

In our agency, we use three report 
forms to guide us in our financial 
operations : 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


Agency Franchises Available 
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INDIANAPOLIS 





INDIANA 


a. Income and Expenditure 
Budget 

b. Monthly Financial State- 
ment 

c. Unit Cost Analysis. 


Since these are familiar to yoy a}! 
[ will not describe them but will 
comment on some of their uses ani 
refinements which we find helpful, 

Our budget 1s established at the 
beginning of the year, and estimated 
income is first charted as a basis for 
planning expenditures. Certain jn. 
come items are fairly well fixed, and 
also certain expenditures, such as 
salaries, rents, etc., are fixed. The 
trick 1s to peg all variable expendi 
tures as nearly as possible to ney 
production, so that they will rise or 
fall, depending on the new premiums 
produced by the agency in a given 
period. Thus, all 
sistants in the production depart- 
ment are related to the new pre- 
miums their units produce. Promo- 
tional expenditures also are geared 
to expected volume and can be regu- 
lated by new premium income. 


bonuses tO as- 


A monthly breakdown of the an- 
nual budget, furnished him with his 
monthly financial statement, will 
provide the manager 
budget control as he desires to exert 
Certainly there is little value to a 
budget unless it controls spending 
beyond the limits needed to maintain 
operating efficiency. 


with = such 


We have found that more satistac- 
tory results may be obtained by sepa- 
rating the so-called ‘“‘controllable 
expenditures,” such as salaries, ad- 
vertising, telephone, etc., from costs 
which are based on production, such 
as bonuses to supervisors, secretarial 
allowances to agents, etc. In this 

ray, the budget for the first group 
can be strictly controlled, while the 
second group of expenditures which 
rise or fall with premium income, 
zives us little concern. 

A unit cost analysis is of value 
as a comparison with the agency's 
past cost history or with comparable 
agencies. Our Company furnishes 
its general agents an annual state- 
ment of unit costs for agencies of 
comparable size operating in con- 
tiguous territories and in cities of 
comparable populations. We find 
this statement valuable in checking 
our unit costs with agencies of our 


type. 
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A study of renewal costs, we be- 
lieve, iS more susceptible to improve- 
ment than new business unit costs, 
which often reflect the manager’s 
investment in futures. 

Here is an incidental item which 
may be interesting to you: We have 
found that a mailing enclosure with 
all premium notices going to 
monthly, quarterly and semi-annual 
premium payers, calling attention to 
the savings resulting from annual 
premium payments, has materially 
improved the average size of our 
collections. The last survey of the 
results of this simple reminder 
showed that an average of 32 policy- 
holders each month were changing 
their premium plans to the annual 
basis. One New England Mutual 
agency which added 1,100 new polli- 
cies in 1947 ended the year with 4: 
less new and renewal premium col- 
lections by using such enclosures. 
There is very little clerical detail 
involved in the use of these premium 
enclosures, and their value is equally 
important to the agency and the pol- 
icyholder. 


5. Building Attitudes Toward 
the Job 


A great amount of research has 
been devoted to the subject of build- 
ing the agent’s morale. Little or- 
ganized effort has been given to the 
development of proper attitudes in 
that other important segment of the 
agency team, the office staff. The 
average manager feels that his office 
staff, as employees, should give him 
an efficient day’s work and that his 
responsibility to them is limited to 
adequate pay and fair treatment. 
There is great undeveloped power 
in the agency staff if properly ex- 
ploited, and this power is not con- 
fned to improved operating effi- 
ciency. It often has strange, even 
amazing, repercussions in new sales 
as well. Let me read you a recent 
incident as reported in our Agency 
Bulletin : 


“The other day, as we were ob- 
taining a lawyer’s approval to the 
purchase of $100,000 of business 
insurance by his clients, he made 
a comment which had deep sig- 
nificance to me. He said, ‘I want 
to. compliment you on the fine 
service of your office staff. I have 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY |. 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
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BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Il 
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F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Nationa! Bank Bidg. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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Agency Efficiency—Continued 


had several occasions to deal with 
your agency and in each instance 
was treated with courtesy and 
efficiency,’ ‘I remember particu- 
larly,’ he continued, ‘one difficult 
death claim I had to settle for a 
client in which there were con- 
flicting claims by two sides of the 
decedent’s family. But for the 
tactful and thoroughly efficient 
manner in which Miss Fitz han- 
dled the problem, we might have 
had a nasty court case on our 
hands.’ 

“It goes without saying that this 
lawyer's comments gave me a 
thrill otf pride and satisfaction, but 


their significance goes far beyond 
the superficial conversation just 
related. “The priceless ingredient’ 
possessed by any successful organ- 
ization is the good will it enjoys 
from the people with whom it 
deals. This lawyer’s cooperation 
in an important business insurance 
case was essential to its successful 
close. He had evidenced complete 
confidence in our plan and went 
so far as to call his clients on the 
‘phone to ask that they write us 
a check for the premium. It was 
not until after the case was closed 
that we found the basis of his con- 
fidence was founded on many 
years of satisfactory dealings with 
our office. 
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Chicago's Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 


office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 
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“This agency is an unbeatable 
team composed of strong, hard. 
hitting salesmen, backed up by 
their equally able teammates gy 
the office staff who run interfer. 
ence for them by building good 
will in every duty they perform 
My sincere appreciation to those 
who provide this agency with the 
‘priceless ingredient.’ ” 


The office staff likes to know tha 
it is considered an important par 
of the agency team. It likes to be 
reminded that the agents’ success 
rests in large measure upon how well 
the staff “runs interference.” One 
very wise agency ofhcer of a large 
company has on his routine schedule 
for every agency visit a short meet- 
ing exclusively devoted to the office 
staff. The morale value of this simple 
but sincere gesture 1s tremendous. 

Our fourth training step, as men- 
tioned above, is a continuous course 
in attitudes. We have a monthly 
meeting of the office staff, the pro- 
gram being devoted exclusively to 
topics of interest to them. <A large 
part of the program material is edu- 
cational but beamed at relationships 
rather than basic facts. For instance, 
we describe the agent’s job, we com- 
pare office service to policyholders 
with agents’ service, we even put on 
a sales interview demonstration. 
Most of the meetings are held from 
4:15 to 5 o'clock. Four or five times 
a year the meeting is started at five 
and continued until the dinner-hour, 
when we have dinner, followed by 
some form of entertainment, such as 
the theatre or a hockey game. The 
general agent’s part on each meet- 
ing’s program is to summarize and 
repeat time after time the value of 
the office staff to the success of the 
agency. 

Agency Operating Efficiency is an 
elusive thing. It cannot always be 
defined in dollars and cents, nor 1s 
it easily reduced to a formula. Its 
foundation, however, is the profit 
motive, which is a basic concept of 
individual enterprise. Your manag- 
ers want to give you an efficient 
agency operation, especially as they 
understand that it will also improve 
their own profits. But they must be 
shown. The challenge is to you, to 
whom they look for leadership, to 
provide them with the “know-how.” 





Before Annual Meeting Agency Management 
Assn. 1949. 
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the new 


Insurance Agents! 1950-1951 


edition 





Give your accounts 
the new 


BEST’S SAFETY 
DIRECTORY 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED—IN MULTI-COLOR 


Here is everything new in protective devices . . . and 
everything standard, too . . . all the best, tested ways to 
safeguard life, limb, health and property! 


WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, HOW 
BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY (1950-1951) is the only 
up-to-minute directory-manual-encyclopedia-index-catalog 
in the entire safety field. Profusely illustrated, with many 
color plates. Shows you 

WHAT safety devices to use 

WHEN to use them 


WHERE they are used 





HOW to get them 
In the NEW edition— 
EFFECTIVE NEW METHODS AND DEVICES the 
It’s two years since the last Directory! And safety products and 
protective techniques have multiplied—both in number and efh- : 
ciency. As a result, your new Directory is vastly revised and backbone & basis 
enlarged. 
of eve 

COMPLETELY NEW SECTIONS . . . 7 
... like Burglary Prevention and 

safety program 


EVERY SUBJECT EXPANDED... 


. some as much as 300%. 





TO: Best’s Safety Directory, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 


* 
Mail Coupon [) Send copies of the 1950-1951 SAFETY DIRECTORY. 
[] Send complete information and quantity prices. 
Today! 


(Edition limited to 1 printing) 


Ne a nn iccneeammansiccipinicnincamneal neal ialesideaites 


(Quantity rates available. Prices as 
low as $2 depending on quantity) 








Social Security—from page 22 


payments to some 190 of every 1,- 
000 of its population aged 65 and 
over—less than the Federal average 
of 232 per 1,000. Louisiana, how- 
ever, took in as many as 819 of each 
1,000 of its old folk—a record for 
the United States if not for the 
world; while the figure for New 
Jersey was, in the light of Louisiana’s 
record, a paltry 65 per 1,000. Of 
the approximately $47 averaged by 
recipients in each of these States 
the Federal Treasury furnished some 
$28.50 and State sources the remain- 
ing $18.50. 

However, weighting those figures 
by the proportions of the aged re- 
ceiving assistance in the respective 
States we arrive at the following 
outlays per aged inhabitant of the 
State (with the figures of the United 
States included for comparison) : 


Monthly Old-Age-Assistance 
for Inhabitant 65 and Over 


Federal State 

State Total Share Share 

ne nud coated $8.88 $5.39 $3.49 
Louisiana ..... 38.53 23.36 15.17 
New Jersey .... 3.11 1.88 1.23 
United States $10.11 $6.21 $3.90 


Can it be doubted that there is 
something seriously wrong with a 
system that offers Federal matching 
on the present basis to States that 
follow such widely divergent prac- 
tices as do Louisiana and New Jer- 
sey in admitting old people to. their 
assistance rolls? Incidentally, one 
important cause of variation is that 
Louisiana’s plan is one of several 
State plans which now provide that 
the agency may not make any de- 
mand on a son or daughter, or other 
legally responsible relative, for sup- 
port of a needy aged person. 

To illustrate the second defect in 
the type of matching formula now 
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current, whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment allows more than half of 
the average State payment up to a 
stated limit, and one half thereafter 
up to a higher limit, consider the 
following hypothetical situation : 


Average Outlay 
Monthly Number of Under Existing Law 
Payments Recipients Total State Federal 
$20 20 $400 $100 $300 
30 10 300 100 200 
50 5 250 100 150 


It is clear that for the same State 
outlay of $100 twice as much Fed- 
eral money can be brought into the 
State by paying $20 a month to 20 
recipients, as by paying $50 a month 
to 5 recipients, or half as much again 
as by paying $30 a month to 10 re- 
cipients. Accordingly, the current 
type of “unequal” matching offers 
strong financial inducement to a 
State to increase the number of re- 
cipients rather than the average pay- 
ment. Indeed the average can be re- 
duced with financial advantage to the 
State. 


Not Mere Theory 


The possibilities here indicated are 
not mere theory. Mississippi reduced 
her average monthly old-age assist- 
ance payment from $17.50 in Sep- 
tember of 1947 to $15.65 in Sep- 
tember of 1948 while increasing the 
number of recipients from 38,431 to 
52,159. After the 1948 liberalization 
in Federal grants-in-aid, the number 
of recipients advanced further to 
58,051 last June. Yet even though 
the average payment was increased 
to $18.80 (from $15.65) during that 
period, the State dollar total outlay 
actually fell while the dollar receipts 
from Federal funds increased by over 
50 percent. The actual figures are 
instructive : 


$280,000, or 52 percent more than 
was available the previous Septem. 
ber. Results of this sort have o¢. 
curred in several other States. 

With the proposed very substap. 
tial liberalizations in the old-age jp. 
surance benefits in H.R. 6000. as 
passed by the House, one might have 
expected that there would have beep 
coupled amendments to the Old-Age 
Assistance provisions which would 
reverse the trend of more and more 
Federal grants. But just the opposite 
has occurred. H.R. 6000 further 
liberalizes the formula by provid- 
ing Federal funds equal to 80 per- 
cent of the first $25 of the average 
payment per recipient plus one half 
of the next $10, plus one third of the 
next $15. 

Let me illustrate how this could 
operate for Ohio, which last June 
paid old-age assistance - benefits 
averaging $46.72 to 190 of each 
1,000 of its population aged 65 and 
over. Under the present matching 
formula, and assuming no individual 
benefit exceeds $50, the Federal 
government grants $28.36 per case, 
leaving a balance of $18.36 for the 
State. The H.R. 6000 proposal would 
result in a slight gain to the State, 
as the $18.36 would fall to $17.81. 
This would mean an annual outlay 
by the State of $40.61 ($17.81 x 12x 
.19) per inhabitant 65 and over. 

But let us see what would happen 
if Ohio decided, without disturbing 
the present beneficiaries, to add a 
high proportion of old people to the 
assistance rolls for small amounts 
of benefits. This might be done by 
supplementing Federal Old-Age In- 
surance to some extent by old-age 
assistance with a very liberal means 
test. Assume the decision is to add 
to the assistance rolls 310 out of 


Outlay Under 


Average Number of Formula Effective in Particular Month 

Payment Recipients Total Federal State 
a. ee sass dex $17.50 38,431 $672,470 $432,331 $240,139 
hs EE dcenens 15.65 52,159 816,546 538,675 277,871 
ne “EOE. cssetece 18.50 58,051 1,091,088 818,316 272,772 


It will be noted that as between 
September 1947 and September 
1948, under the same matching per- 
centages, a rise of only $38,000 in 
State expenditures attracted extra 
Federal funds in the amount of 
$106,000, while as between Septem- 
her 1948 and June 1949, as already 
indicated, an actual reduction in the 
State’s outlay amounting to $5,100, 
or 1.8 percent, was accompanied by 
an increase in Federal money of 


each 1,000 persons aged 65 and over 
for an average supplemental benefit 
of $10 per month. 

Ohio would then have an average 
monthly benefit of $23.95 instead of 
$46.72, of which the Federal share 
would be $19.16, leaving only $4.79 
for the State—an annual outlay by 
the State of $28.74 instead of $40.- 
61 per inhabitant 65 and over. That 
means the State would reduce its 
present annual expenditures by 30 
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percent if it greatly increases its 
beneficiary list by adding many per- 
sons for small average payments. 
However, no such happy result 
would come to the Federal Treasury 


| hecause its annual grant to Ohio 


would increase by about 75 percent 
from $65.91 to $114.96 for each 
inhabitant aged 65 and over). 

Recently I reviewed some June 
figures for the years 1946-49 for a 
number of States with relatively low 
average benefits. These included the 
States of Arkansas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Virginia—each of 
which was paying on the average be- 
tween $20 and $22 per month last 
lune, and from $13 to $17 in June 
1946. In each case the total Federal- 
State expenditure for old-age assist- 
ance benefits (excluding administra- 
tive costs) increased substantially 
—more than double in three States 
for the four-year period, but in each 
case the State’s share of the total 
would have actually decreased dur- 
ing the four years if the H.R. 6000 
formula, with the State paying for 
only about 20 percent of the benefits 
it administers, had been in effect 
last June. Even with the matching 
formulas actually in_ effect, the 
State’s share of the total decreased 
from 50 percent to about 25 percent 
in all four cases, while in each case 
the State’s total outgo was less in at 
least one June than it was the previ- 
ous June. 

This recital of figures is of neces- 
sity difficult to follow. It will, how- 
ever, have accomplished its purpose 
if it stimulates at least some of you 
to do as I did—to sit down and 
laboriously work out some figures 
for yourselves, and then ponder their 
implications. If you do that, I will be 
surprised if you do not conclude, as 
I have, that the most disturbing pro- 
vision in all of H.R. 6000 is the pro- 
posed new matching formula—an 
arrangement by which a State can 
reduce considerably its present old- 
age assistance outlays by greatly in- 
creasing the number of beneficiaries 
on such a basis that the Federal 
Government will give the State $4 
for each $1 it provides from its own 
funds. That is certainly a long, long 
way from the original dollar-match- 
ing basis and does not have far to 
go to reach noncontributory [Federal 
old-age benefits for all, financed out 
of general revenues—or by deficit 
financing. 

(Continued next month) 

















Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 


to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 
at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 


‘i NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 

















STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Decem- 

ber edition the following compa- 
nies have expanded as indicated: 
Boston Mutual (Mass.) in Ver- 
mont; Guardian Life (N. Y.) in 
Montana; Home Life (N. Y.) Ala- 
bama; National Bankers (Texas) in 
Utah; National Old Line ( Ark.) in 
Tennessee ; Standard Life and Acci- 
dent (Okla.) in Louisiana ; Standard 
Life (Ind.) in Georgia and Union 
Mutual ( Me.) in Arizona. 


L.U.T.C. 


ALL enrollments in 135 LUTC 

classes throughout the nation 
total 3300 fieldmen in this, the third 
year that LUTC classes have been 
given since the organization of the 
Council in April, 1947, according to 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tion Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. That LUTC fills a vital need in 
the sales training picture is attested 
to by the increase in enrollments 
from 133 in the first experimental 
classes in 1947, to 1700 in 1948, and 
to 3300 this fall. Current enroll- 





1033 combination company repre- 
sentatives, 701 who are engaged in 
field management and 315 brokers. 
The percentage distribution is 37.4% 
ordinary, 31.4% combination, 21.7% 
field management and 9.5% broker- 
age. It is interesting to note that 
these percentages do not vary ma- 
terially from last year’s enrollment 
figures. The First Year of the 
Course is being offered nationally in 
105 classes, and there are 30 Second 
Year classes in 28 eastern and south- 
ern states. The possibilities of ex- 
tension in future years are promising, 
since the Second Year will be made 
available in October 1950 to 73% 
of the communities now running 
First Year classes. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
industry has accepted LUTC is 
further indicated by the scholarship 
plans made available by more than 
forty-five companies to their agents. 
Many of these companies now rely 
upon LUTC for intermediate and re- 
fresher purposes. For example, a 
study of thirty-three combination 
companies made in 1949 by the 
LIAMA indicates that twenty-one 
pay a part or all of LUTC tuition 


ments include 1231 ordinary agents, 











EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 





SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 
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SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
INSURANCE THAT 
“INCONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE 
INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
ONE OF OUR POLICIES. 


MassacHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston . Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 




















fees for their qualified represent, 
tives. 

The program has received oyt§ 
standing support from those whdl 
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hold the CLU designation, many (= 


whom are training leaders in the; 
respective communities. Seventy 
eight CLU’s are instructing LUT( 
classes, another sixty-one are en- 
rolled as students and many are 
serving on LUTC Course Commit. 
tees and as alternate instructors. 







Those who have undertaken jb 


study of the situation agree that 
LUTC supplements and extends be- 
yond most company training plans. 
LUTC also offers a firm foundation 
on which many agents can success- 
fully undertake advanced CLU 
studies and provides needed sales 


training for those who cannot meet 7 
enrollment re-}! 


American College 


quirements. 


MILLION $ ROUND TABLE 


PPLICATION forms and the 
Falk constitution and by-laws of 
the Million Dollar Round Table were 
mailed to the association’s members 
and others last month, looking for- 
ward to the Round Table’s annual 
meeting in Atlantic City, N..J., next 
September 29th to October 3rd. 

To be held at Haddon Hall in 
Atlantic City following the 1950 
meeting of the N.A.L.U. in Wash- 
ington, the Round Table meeting 
next year will be headed by Theodore 
Widing, C.L.U., Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the Round Table and an 


Americe 
1950 Di 


Reject! 
Social 





executive committee consisting of | 


John O. Todd, C.L.U., Paul W. | 


Cook, C.L.U., and Walter N. Hiller, 
C.L.U., all Chicago, and William T. 
Earls, C.L.U., Cincinnati. Head- 
quarters office for the Million Dollar 
Round Table will continue this year 
to be at One N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

This year, in an attempt to get all 
M.D.R.T. membership on a calendar 
year basis, all first-time qualifiers, 
life members and those who have 
qualified in an isolated year must 


submit their applications on the | , 
basis of business obtained from | 
January Ist through December 31, 


1949. All applications and support- 
ing papers for the Million Dollar 
Round Table must be addressed to 
the Chicago office and be postmarked 
no later than March 15, 1950. 
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Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Non-Med Liberali ized) 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Executive Promotions) Jan 
George Washington Life, Charleston 
(Control to Reserve Life) 
Goiden State Mutual. Los Angeles 
(New Home Office Building) 
Government Employees Life, Washington 
(New Company) 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Examined) 
Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge 
(Favorably Examined) 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
(Kahler Dies) 
Iowa Life, Des Moines 
(Passes '$100,000,000 in Force) . 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(New Home Office) 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Julian Price Memorial 7 asses 266 
7 Hancock Mutual, Boston 
New ow Policy) 
jnrunten V.P. 
(Opens New Home Office) 
(Freedom Foundation Aw ard) 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
(Examined) 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 
(Walker Dies) 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(McAndless Honored) 
Loyal Protective, Boston 
(Favorably Examined) ........... N 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Enters 100th Year) ..... ccccoc cat. 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Publicity Jackpot) 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Neville Connor Sheppard Promoted) 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) 


(Annual Award “Oscar’’) 

(Joseph Behan Dies) 
Manhattan Life, New York 

Rider Conversion Privilege) ..... : 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Agency Meetings Successful) ....N 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Favorably Examined) Sept. 102 

(College Trainees Program) Sept. 102 

(Learson Associate Manager Selection) 

Jan. 76 


National Fidelity, Kansas City 
(Favorably Exami ned) 

National Life, Montpelier 
(Blackmore Acting Secretary) 


..S5ept. 103 


Galveston, Texas 
Indianapolis, 


American National, 
American United Life, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Central Life, Des Moines, 

Chapin Equipment Co., Batavia, 
Coates, Herfurth & Engl: ind, San Franc ieee, 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Ine., 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 
Federal Life Insurance, Chicago, Il. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill 

Gabriel, A. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, : 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Massachusetts proayg 7 Boston, Mass. 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mich’ 


New 
Ill. 





York, N. Y. 


Ind. 


(Pierce Dies) ........... 
(Blackmore Secretary y 
New England Mutual, Boston 


(Purchases Housing Pevelepmens) 


(Policyholders’ Service) .... 
Color Advertising) 
(Mail Award) 
(Smith 20th Anniversary) 
New York Life, New York 
(Sales Promotion Decision) 
(“Oscar of Industry’ Award) 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Eliminates Use of Receipts) 
orth Carolina aopeun, Durham 
(Examined) 
Northern Life, 
(Favorably E a 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Continuing Dividend Scale) 
Northwestern National, 
(Arnold Chronicled) 
Occidental of = we 
(Stannard. >.) 
(New A. & H. Policies} 
(Family Contracts) 
(100 For One) 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Mutualization Suits 


(Martin Actuary) 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Television Award) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(New Home Office Building) 
Paul Revere Life, epee 
(Hodgkins V. P. 
Penn Mutual, Phitedelphia 
(Huttinger Secretary) 
($250,000 for Heart 
(Adam President) 
(Centennial Brochure) 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Policies) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Reduces Term Rates) 


Minneapolis y 


*eeeeneenevreeeeeeeee 


Aug. 57 


.. Dec. 
. Dec. 


erininated)° 


- -NOV. 


Se 
(Surplus Business Liberalized) ... 


(Palmer 2nd Vice President) 
(New Canadian H. O.) 
Reliance Life, hoy y 
(Passes $900,000,000 fark) 
ae wy yn Life, Pittsburgh 

( 


Now Separate) ........ 


Republic National, Dalias 
(Purchases Alliance Life) 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Gilbert Agency V. P.) ..... 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Absorbed by Southland Life) 


Monarch Life, 


-- NOV. 


. Jan. 


92 
93 


. 91 
. 93 


an. 78 


, 4 


81 
91 


-Sept. 105 


SO 


Mutual Savings Life, 
National Life & Accident. 


National Life, 
National Reserve 
Nelson and Warren, St. 
New England Mutual, 

North American Reassurane e, 
Northwestern National, 


Occidental Life, 
Occidental Life, 
Ohio National Life, 


Old Line Life, 
Pacific National Life, 
Parsons Paper Co., 
Paul Revere Life, 
he me Life, 
Philadelphia Life, 
Policyholder's National Li 
Provident Life & Accident, 
Prudential Insurance, 


Reliance Life, 
Remington Rand (ABC Division), 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), 
Remington Rand (Typewriter Division), 
ewriter Co., 
Louisv ille, 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 
Sheraton Corp., 


Royal ty 


Seelbach 


lotel, 


Sheraton Hotel, 


Sheridan & Co 


Montpelier, 
Life, 


Los Angeles, 
wo ae 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milwaukee, 

Salt Lake City, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Boston, 


Scranton Life, Scranton 
(Favorably Examined) . 
Security Mutual, Binghamton _ 


(24 Hour Sales Campaign) 
(New Directors) . 
Service Life, Umaha 
(Wellenkamp Agency V. P.) 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(New Home Office Building) 

Southland Life, Dallas 
(Buys Reserve Loan Life) 
(Personnel Changes) 

(Air Convention) 

Standard, Portland 
(Retirement Annuity) 

State Life, Indianapolis 
(Favorably Examined) ....... 
(Woodson Executive V. P.) 

State Mutual Life, Wormster 
(Beach Named Medical Director) 

Sur Life, Baltimore 
(Favoratly Examined) 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity, 


ork 
(Executive Promotions) 


Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Affiliete Reinsured) 
Texas Prudential, Galveston 
(*00% Stock Dividend) .. 
Travelers, ww 
(Carter V. 
t Bertin 
(100% Stock Dividend) 
Union National, Lincoln 
(Examin 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Cleary President) . 
United L. & A., Concord 
(Passes $100,000,000) . 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Takes Over V irginia Life 
Casualty) 
Cnited States Life, 


New York 


(Issues Group Policy to Trustees) 
Chattanooga 


Volunteer State Life, 
(Witherspoon Resigns) 
(Rawlings Agency V. P.) 

Washington National, Evanston 
(Kendall Dies) 


--. Aug, §§ 
(Suggestion Award Increase) .... | 


Aug, fi] 
Noy, 


-- Nov, 97 


. Sept. 0a: 


Sept. 107 
sept. 1077 


Sent. 1085 


- Sept. 108 
Dec, 9% 


. Dec. & 


Sept. 108 
New 


Jan, &] 


-Sept. 109 


. Dee. 


(Merging with Great Northern) .. 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Thompson Agency V. P.) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Three New Policies) 
Western Life, Helena 


(J. Willard Johnson Financial eat ® 
Oc 


=o Mo. 


Kan. 
Mo. 
Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Minn. 


€ 
Topeka, 
Louis, 


Minneapolis, 
Cal, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Frankfort, 
Fulladeiphe, 


Boston, 
St. Louis, 
ee pl ceeeneeh, : 


Ind. 

Pa. 

e, Sioux Falls, 
Chattanooga, 


Newark, N. 
Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

New pio ye N. 

New York: 
New York, N. 

New York, N. Y. 

Ky. 

Va. 


TD wits oe sess cere kee eee 


Mo. 


Sikes Co., Inc., The, as, N. 


Soundse riber 
Speakman, Frank M., 


Tressel & aanosintes 


‘orp.., 


The, 
Philadelphia, 


Harry 8., 


Haven, Conn. 
Pa, 


Chicago, 


New 


Ill. 


Troutdale-In-The-Pines, Evergreen, Colo. 


United Insurance, Chicago 
Wisconsin National Life, "Galineshe. 


Il. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., 


New York, N. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, XN, Y. 


SrEGh: ln > dhemewers be eonbne 


oe DE, » nec enaodd 660ebenctedcsbabnesnees 





